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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and socicties which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


HE New York Zribune receives with commendation 
the proposition to hold a religious conference for 
the State of New York. A circular letter has been 
issued- calling for the organization of such con- 
ferences in all the States. For this especial meet- 

ing the intention is to hold biennial meetings under the au- 
spices of all the religious bodies of the State. Among the 
signers to the circular letter are Drs. Leighton Williams, 
Baptist; Henry A. Stimson, Congregationalist; G. Gottheil, 
Jewish; F. M. North, Methodist; Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Presbyterian; R. Heber Newton, Episcopal; Joachim El- 
mendorf, Reformed; Robert Collyer, Unitarian; C. H. 
Eaton, Universalist. The temporary secretary of the com- 
mittee is Rey. William C. Gannett. Apparently, this enter- 
prise begins at the right end. It is a voluntary movement 
of those who represent various religious bodies, and who 
will come together not for legislation or propagandism. 
They will confer together concerning the interests they have 
in common and the work that belongs to them all together. 
If they are wise, they will form no permanent organization, 
and will have no organ. They will meet freely, organize for 
the purposes of the meeting, transact their business, and then 
go each to his own work, filled with a new spirit of brother- 
hood. There is much dissatisfaction with sectarianism in its 
crude forms and a willingness to work for essential things 
which lies latent in the minds of the people. To awaken this 
growing sentiment of brotherhood and to arouse it to real 
life and beneficent activity, there must be in such a move- 
ment as this not the slightest trace of a desire either to serve 
the purposes of any religious organization or to protest against 
it. Those who are invited to the meeting must not imperil 
any of their ecclesiastical relations by this act, any more 
than they would by going to the opera. To make such 
meetings a grand success, it must be understood that they 


‘are absolutely free from binding obligations, and that they 


commit those who join together to nothing beyond an ex- 
pression of mutual good will and a desire to discover how 
to increase mutual helpfulness in all good works, 
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Hon. Hersert WELSH, corresponding secretary, and 

eight others, members of the Indian Rights Association, 
have addressed the President, protesting against the with- 
drawal from the classified service of the Interior Department 
of about ninety persons employed in the Indian service. The 
protest is made by these men on the plea that the President 
had promised that no backward step should be taken in civil 
service reform, and also on the ground that to take these 
positions out of the classified list will throw them into the 
hands of politicians. On the basis of past experience, they 
declare that the politicians will seek to control these offices 
to the manifest detriment of the service. Moreover, they 
plead for the further extension of the rule, to include all Ind- 
ian agents and officers, claiming that in no other way can 
the Indians be so well cared for. 
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_ ONE of our prominent lay workers im the West, a young 
man recently out of college, said the other day that one of 
the most important influences which brought about his con- 
version from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism was the reading of 
“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” when it was first 
published in English, some fifteen years ago. ‘The statement 
seems worthy of record, if only to evince the wisdom of the 
American Unitarian Association in publishing the “'Teach- 
ing” among its missionary tracts for free distribution. Cer- 
tainly, it is not surprising that a young college student of 
alert mind and interested in religion was impressed by the 
difference in tone between this ancient relic of the Christian 
Church and that which passes for the “Gospel” in these 
days. Dr. Hatch’s great work upon the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church opens with a 
similar contrast: ‘It is impossible for any one to fail to 
notice a difference of both form and content between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed.... The one 
belongs to a world of Syrian peasants, the other to a world 
of Greek philosophers.” 
i a 


PuILosoPHERS philosophize about those who eagerly seek 
an answer to the question, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” They often ridicule the poor, insignificant, selfish 
creatures who, after their brief career upon the earth, long 
for, expect, and demand for themselves personal continuance 
and consciousness. ‘They often assume the lofty air, and 
condescend toward those who are tossed about by their 
hopes and fears. But the common people are philosophers, 
too; and they philosophize after their own unconscious 
fashion. Behind all their vague and silly hopes for them- 
selves are deeper questions. ‘They do not like to live in a 
universe of which the controlling powers should have so 
little sagacity as to create, for nothing in particular, vast 
numbers of sentient creatures. Even their own common 
sense and common humanity suggest to them that no creation 
at all, and no evolution of any kind, would be better than 
such a wasteful exercise of power. Still less do the common 
people like to think of themselves in a senseless universe 
where there is no sagacity, and where the intellect of man is 
the most knowing thing there is. To them it seems to be a 
futile and ridiculous thing for this huge, unwieldy universe 
to go blundering on its way, never knowing or caring any- 
thing about the sentient races which are evolved here and 
there on the surface of worlds scattered through space. If 
all humanity should altogether raise one cry of agony as it 
perished, it would be, compared with the visible universe, 
but as the squeak of a mouse crushed in an earthquake. 
That this humanity is the best that there is, and all there is, 
seems, to the common mind, a futile supposition. The 
tragedy that it suggests to the minds of the multitude 
who long for some assurance of faith might excite the sym- 
pathy even of a philosopher, and suggest to him that his 
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lofty airs of condescension are not warranted by his superior- 
ity to the instincts, the impulses, and the rational conclusions 
of all the common people thinking and feeling together. 


Bod 
We might represent the human race by a pyramid. At 


‘the bottom would be the many who are savage, barbarous, 


or half-civilized. At the apex would be the half-dozen, more 
or less, who represent the very finest possibilities of the race. 
Then, drawing a line half-way between the bottom and the 
top, and calling that the average line of civilization, we 
should see that the great majority are as yet in no true sense 
civilized human beings. In other words, we are just at the 
beginning of civilization. We are learning its principles, 
we are discovering the forces at work, we are forming ideals 
toward which we are slowly tending. However great the 
gains of the past, we still have everything to hope for. We 
can create a new era now by recognizing the fact that the 
ailment of modern society is not degeneracy and is not 
disease of any kind. If many things have a bitter taste, it 
is because they are crude, half-grown, unripe. The parable 
of the barren fig-tree has come to us in some distorted shape 
which shows the Master complaining and indignant because 
“the time of figs was not yet.” Let us beware lest we curse 
the fig-tree of modern civilization for not bearing fruit out of 
season. A right method is suggested, if at any time the 
tree should prove to be barren, in that other parable in which 
the dresser of the vineyard advised that the tree should not 
be cut down, but digged about and manured, that it might 
bear fruit in its season. 


To Unitarians. 


We have elsewhere briefly noticed the Year Book of the 
American Unitarian Association, giving a few figures. But, 
after all, statistics have little value unless they can be used to 
promote life. We use them in this case to point a moral. 
Unitarianism in America has been a ‘religious influence 
second to none in the cultivation of individual character, in 
the production of men and women of the highest order of 
intelligence and moral quality, and in forwarding every good 
cause. If it should pass out of existence as an organization, 
all the religious journals of the land would gladly join not 
only in celebrating its obsequies, but in pronouncing eulo- 
gies. The dear deceased would be praised as having ex- 
hibited every virtue which tends to adorn human society upon 
the earth. 

All these things the Unitarian Church has done, and it has 
done them well. But one thing it never has done which we 
believe it is of great importance to the world that it shall 
learn to do. It has never organized in great numbers 


strong, homogeneous, hard-working, and effective churches. * 


It has organized strong churches, producing great men and 
women; but they have been individual workers, and have not 
commonly put their great talents at the service of the Church 
which produced them and which they adorn. 

Under whatever names they bear, whether in England and 
Hungary where they are known as Unitarians, or in Ger- 
many, Holland, and France, where they are known as liberal 
members of State churches, the record is the same. Unita- 
rianism has had great influence and few churches. It pro- 
duces powerful individuals, like Deak, chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire, and Joseph Chamberlain, the English 
foreign secretary; but it does not create churches such as 
would result from the binding together of such individuals 
in a local working church. 

The problem is three hundred years old in Hungary and 
more than one hundred years old in England and America. 
We have not the wit to solve it, but one thing we are sure of. 
In the new time that is coming, in the new aspects of religious 
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organization, in the drawing together of denominations hav- 
ing like aims and constitutions, in the consolidation of inter- 
ests and the more economical uses of the forces of religion, 
it is certain that Unitarianism can no longer do its proper 
work in safety, unless it learns how to master\the intellects 
and the consciences of its strong men and women by the 
compelling power of some high purpose held in common, so 
that they shall combine to build and maintain churches for 
the good of the community. 

If we rightly understand the spirit and purpose of the 
American Unitarian Association, it takes no interest what- 
ever in any merely sectarian propagandism. It has no de- 
nominational pride to be gratified. It does not care to 
build a denomination small or large, having “exits” and 
“ entrances” carefully contrived to keep in, or to keep out, 
saints, sinners, or any other unclassified members of the 
human race. But it does aim to gather and co-ordinate the 
people in such a way that they may render the highest ser- 
vice in contributing moral and religious forces for use in the 
national life. It cannot, therefore, be content with the place 
Unitarianism has made for itself among the churches of 
Christendom. } 

It is useless to say that other churches are doing our 
work, for they are not. But, if they are doing our work, that 
is scarcely a matter for self-congratulation. Being interpreted, 
‘such a statement must mean either that we have no work of 
our own which is worth doing, or, having such a task set for 
us, we are too lazy to accept it. 

We once, while travelling in the cars, fell in with a gentle- 
man who described himself as a Unitarian layman who never 
went to church. We asked him why he called himself a 
Unitarian. In reply he professed belief in the principles of 
the Unitarian Church and admiration for the work it was 
doing. Wesaid to him, “ Do you consider the work of the 
Unitarian church in your city so useful that, if it should cease 
to be, it would be a public calamity?” He said,‘ Most cer- 
tainly I do.” Then we asked, “ Are you doing what a gentle- 
man of public spirit ought to do, when you allow that church 
to go on without your personal presence and active co-opera- 
tion?” -He reflected a moment, and frankly replied, “ No, I 
am not; and next Sunday I shall go to church.” In brief, 
this tells the whole story. Ministers, laymen, men, women, 
_ and children, we must all together learn this lesson of active 
co-operation, and act accordingly, in order to discharge our 
_ obligation to the community in which we live, to our country, 
and to the world. 


How to Abound. 


When the apostle Paul said that he knew how to abound, 
he said a very manly, self-respecting thing. Perhaps he was 
not thinking of material possessions, but to know how to 
abound in these also is a good thing. During the last cen- 
tury the world’s wealth has increased to an extent unequalled 
by a dozen centuries before, and this general increase of 
wealth has been matched by the increasing bulk of private 
fortunes. How many of those who have such great abun- 
dance know how to abound? More than we should infer 
from the tirades and denunciations of some earnest and en- 
thusiastic people in our time. But many of them do not 
know. ‘Their wealth has found them, and it has left them, 
vulgar; or it has made them so. It has made them proud 
and vain and arrogant, showy in their expenditure, and as 
showy in their spendthrift charity. They do not know how 
to abound, because they do not know how to spend their 
money for beautiful things or how to give it in wise charity 
or wiser social help. They do not know how to abound, be- 
cause they do not know the limits of their wealth, for what 
it qualifies a man, for what it does not qualify him. They 
think it qualifies #tem to be great public officers, to have 
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great weight in religious -bodies, to: settle questions in the- 
ology and decide whether the heathen who have never heard 
of Christ are going to be damned for their misfortune. They 
do not know how to abound, because the more they have, the 
more they want. A passion for acquisition seizes them and 
overmasters them. ‘They do not know how to abound, be- 
cause their money saps the springs of old affections, sets 
them to looking up their pedigrees, as if there were any bet- 
ter than that of honest toil, makes them contemptuous of 
those who haven’t had their luck or their ability. 

But there are men devoid of all these ugly traits who are 
still far enough from any just ability to say, “I know how 
to abound.” Such ability is compounded of various parts. 
One part is sobriety of self-estimation, which saves the 
wealthy man from thinking himself, as such, a superior 
being, and looking down on those whom he has distanced 
in the race. How hardly shall they who have riches enter 
the kingdom of heaven! Dr. Hale declares that his rich 
men find no difficulty. But the New Testament saying is a 
true one for to-day. The kingdom of heaven is the kingdom 
of wide human sympathies, and wealth too often cuts men 
off from these. It sets them to thinking of themselves as 
members of a special class. And they have great tempta- 
tions to such thinking. The pregnant hinges of men’s knees 
are crooking to them all the time, that thrift may follow 
fawning. How natural for the rich man to get into the 
way of thinking of himself merely as a rich man, when there 
is such a conspiracy to make him self-conscious in this way. 
Every man’s hand is against him. He is made every day to 
feel that men. only care for him for what they can get out of 
him. All the more manhood his, if he can, in spite of such 
inundation, keep his feet and be sober in his self-estimate. 

To sobriety add generosity. But, then, a man must know 
how to be generous. Otherwise, he may do more harm than 
good, flinging round his money. He must help men to help 
themselves, so that he may not deplete their manhood while 
he fills their sack or bin. He must see to it that the tre- 
mendous engineering of organized charity, so important and 
essential in its way, does not grind out of him all sense of 
personal relationship with those whom he befriends. The 
rich man has a right to taste this sense, also the right to 
taste the satisfaction of seeing the embodiment of his gen- 
erosity with his own eyes. His will may have some flaw in 
it, as Mr. Tilden’s had. This is the least consideration. 
The generous benefactor has a right to taste the fruit of his 
beneficence. There will be thorns enough in his cushion 
to prevent his being exalted above measure,—the fulsome 
praise of some and the dead set of others, each with the axe 
or little hatchet that he hopes to grind. 

The natural operation of wealth is to soften and refine life 
and, when it doesn’t do this, we may be sure that its pos- 
sessor does not know how to abound; and there is no back- 
ground like a golden one to bring out the deficiencies of men’s 
culture and intelligence. A step higher in this knowledge 
brings us to the persuasion that advantages are obligations. 
To be rich and fortunate and comfortable and happy is to 
be under bonds to widen the skirts of light and make happi- 
ness and comfort more abound. For it is not as if a man 
made his own organization and environment. Has he been 
industrious where other men have not been so? But did he 
make himself industrious, or did some power beyond his will 
compound his flesh with mercury and iron, another man’s 
with lead and clay? As it is the social environment that 
gives land its value, so it is the social environment that 
creates the opportunity for wealth; and this means that 
a man’s wealth is not absolutely his own, but his for social 
uses, which he may not neglect if he would take boldly to 
himself the language of the great apostle’s self-respect. 

We have spoken so far exclusively of material wealth, but 
the principles that govern this govern also those possessions 
of the person and the mind which are more enviable than 
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gold or land. Happy are those who, rich in these, know 
how to abound in them,— know that they are theirs in fee 
for the eternal powers which make for all good. things, that 
each one of them carries along with it some obligation of 
inward consecration and of outward service,— in Shakes- 
peare’s phrase, “ both thanks and use.” 


The Year Book. 


The Year Book of Unitarian Congregational Churches for 
1899 has been distributed to life. members, and is for sale. 
Some changes have been made which indicate still further 
changes next year. It is proposed to publish next January 
a portable Unitarian almanac, with lists of churches and 
ministers. The Year Book, containing the full statistics of 
the denomination, will then be published July 1, as the 
annual report of the Association. One advantage of this 
change will be that the list of officers of the Association will 
be good for nearly a year after the date of publication. The 
usual brief references to ministers who have died during the 
year have been expanded into biographical sketches, under 
the heading Necrology. In the list of ministers their post- 
office addresses are given. While there has been an increase 
of seven churches admitted to the record, the same number 
have been stricken off, because after a sufficient period of 
probation they show no signs of life. There are four hun- 
dred and fifty-four churches, of which a few are marked 
“ dormant,” because, while they have no active life, they still 
have an organization and hold property. 

The secretary, noting the fact that in 1900 the Association 
will celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation, 
asks the co-operation of all Unitarians in making the Year 
Book of that year not only an accurate and complete rec- 
ord of the history and present condition of Unitarianism in 
America, but also a record ‘“ worthy of the trust we hold and 
of the gospel given us to proclaim.” 

In the Christian Register for December 29 we printed 
comparative statistics for three periods, going back forty 


years. We now add a table for the present year : — 
Per cent. 

Number of churches Hi RAEADIEE eh > “> Pome 
Number of ministers) s/s) nF ts 51 

Number of ministers settled... +... SS. 331 

Number of ministers settled less than one year. . . 70 21 
Number of ministers settled more than five years . . 139 42 
Number of ministers settled more than ten years. . 63 19 
Number of ministers unsettled 220 40 


Moulding and Coloring the Children. 


A good man has expressed the opinion that it is within 
the power of the Sunday-school “so to mould and color the 
children by doctrinal teaching that they can never become 
anything but orthodox Christians.” Yes, and it is possible 
“so to mould and color” them by early instruction and 
environment that they can never become anything but hete- 
rodox Christians, Roman Catholic Christians, Greek Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, or Buddhists. It can be done by nar- 
rowing their minds, by limiting the area of enlightenment, by 
a method of spiritual pressure and culture which dwarfs the 
faculties, as Japanese gardeners dwarf the forest trees. It 
can be done by filling the children’s minds with prejudices 
against all opinions not held by their teachers, many of 
whom are as ignorant as they are earnest. It can be done— 
as often it has been done — by inoculating the little people with 
the odium theologicum, or blood-poisoning them with the no- 
tion that their neighbors of other creeds are “a bad lot.” 

But some of the brightest of the pupils will by and by dis- 
cover that God’s world of truth and goodness is much wider 
than the orthodox fold, or else they will react, through 
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painful struggles, to the extremes of doubt or denial, and 
perhaps become the Ingersolls of the future. Others of rev- 
erent and loving spirit will find their way into the orthodox 
ministry before they quite realize what theological yoke is to 
be laid on their necks; and, when it begins to gall their 
spirits, and they suspect the falseness of their position and 
the narrowness of a system which shuts out more truth than 
it shuts in, they will do one of three things: either they will 
go forthin sorrow and heart-break without the camp, hardly 
knowing whither; or they will remain within as suspected 
heretics and troublers of Israel, trying shiftily to smuggle 
the new wine into the old wine-skins; or they will put on 
muzzles, and grieve the Spirit of Truth by a most respectable 
avoidance and suppression of some part of the counsel of 
God. 

What, then? Must not Christians teach their faith to their 
children? Are not both parents and teachers bound to in- ° 
culcate their own honestly acquired convictions of truth? 
¥es; but everything depends on the extent of their own en- 
lightenment. The limits of the religious knowledge of par- 
ents, teachers, and preachers, are soon reached; and a serious 
wrong is done to the child, and to religion itself, when any 
man’s narrow horizon line is fixed upon as the absolute 
boundary of the divine kingdom. 

In every well-ordered school the teacher gives to the pupils 
all the light he has gained on any given branch of knowl- 
edge; but he does not presume to warn them against such 
wider learning as may enlarge or correct his present imper- 
fect theories and conclusions. If he is just and wise, he 
shuns all pretences of infallibility. In dealing with subjects 
about which honest men differ, he does not try to commit the 
children to finalities, nor to fix their thoughts within hard and 
fast lines. As soon as they are of discreet age, he lets them 
know that most theoretical questions are ofen ; and, without 
concealing his own convictions, he frankly and fairly gives 
them the benefit of comparative studies. 

Of course, the zealous Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, or Romanist,— like the zealous Mormon, Brah- 
min, or Confucian,— must do his utmost “so to mould and 
color the children by doctrinal teaching that they can never 
become anything” but that particular kind. But, as a rule, 
the spirit of religion will suffer in the interest of the letter; 
and the church or sect will partly smother the life. 

There is a more excellent way,— a way which -Unitarians, 
at least, are bound by their principles to follow, if indeed they 
can plainly see where their principles lead. In our ideal 
Sunday-school we should do our gentle utmost to impress the 
girls and boys with that law of spiritual life —or simple 
obedience to the best that is known or can be known — 
which is nominally accepted by all religious people, and 
which remains unchanged world without end. ‘ Give me thy 
heart ” is a message which every child can understand and 
feel. Beyond that we must, like all others, supply such doc- 
trinal teaching as seems to us most true and helpful and of 
the highest authority. But at every stage we should deal 
with religious theories and doctrinal questions in such a way 
as to encourage the young mind to move in freedom, just as 
we should in a school of literature, art, or science. And, in- 
stead of sowing the seeds of religious prejudice, we should 
give to the law of love an interpretation so broad as to cover 
all sects and parties. The principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of the study of comparative religions lie also at the heart 
of Christianity, and these principles may be used to “ mould 
and color the children ” at every stage of instruction from in- 
fancy to maturity; for they are the simple principles of justice 
and good will to all the Father’s children. They are the 
principles which bid us judge what is right, hold fast that 
which is good, and follow in childlike simplicity the prompt- 
ings of that never-absent spirit which leads into all truth 
that it may lead into all righteousness. Instruction along 
such lines, illustrated by winsome living examples, will con- 
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duce to a robust and rounded religious life, while guarding 
at the same time against later conflicts and torturing re- 


actions. . 


Current Topics. 


Ir is recognized that the problems which present them- 
selves to the consideration of the government in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines are of sufficient importance to tax 
the best statesmanship at the disposal of the administration. 
In the Philippines, especially, critical developments seem to 
be threatening because of the attitude of the native popula- 
tion of the islands. The first open indication of hostility 
on the part of the Filipinos to the plans of the American 
commanders appeared when the rebels seized Iloilo, having 
reduced the Spanish defenders of that stronghold. The 
rebels maintain the attitude of hostility to the United States 
which they displayed when they declared to Gen. Miller that 
they would not surrender Iloilo to his forces. And now 
Aguinaldo, the president of the so-called Filipino republic, 
has added to the definite danger of the situation by declaring, 
through his agents, that he does not recognize the title of 
Gen. Otis as commander at Manila, and disputing in general 
terms the right of the Americans to hold the territory which 
has been described as having been “conquered” by Gen- 
erals Otis and Merritt. 

a 


THE unmistakable opposition of the Filipinos to Ameri- 
can control of the islands has furnished the opponents of the 
doctrine of territorial expansion with a powerful argument in 


support of their cause. In Congress, in the press, and in the 


pulpit it is being insisted upon and reiterated that the United 
States has no vestige of right to extend its rule over a people 
who manifestly have no inclination to accept that rule; that 
such a step would be in direct conflict with the teachings of 
American history as well as the requirements of humanity, 
and that the political absorption by the United States of 
a people who are hostile to American purposes would bring 
in its wake a multitude of administrative problems which the 
American people would find very embarrassing. Senator 
Hoar achieved on Friday what is considered the first victory 
against expansion when he secured the adoption by the 
Senate of a resolution calling upon the President to furnish 
the senior body of the national legislature with information 
as to the instructions of the commissioners who negotiated 
the treaty of peace with Spain, together with all correspond- 
ence and reports relating to their work. This resolution is 
understood to be contrary to the purposes of the administra- 
tion. 
as 


In Cuba the first indications of dissatisfaction with Ameri- 
can rule are appearing, and that, too, in just the detail of 
government in which the Spanish administration of the 
island proved such a complete and disastrous failure. The 
friction developed by an order which emanated from Gen. 
Brooke, commanding the concentration of the custom re- 
ceipts from the different Cuban cities at Havana. The 
people of Santiago who, under the rule of Gen. Wood, had 
been enjoying the advantages of public improvements on 
a large scale, supported by the receipts at the local custom 
house, announced their strenuous opposition to the plans of 
Gen. Brooke,— an opposition which was re-enforced by the 
threat of a rebellious uprising by the ten thousand Cubans 


_who had been employed upon public works in Santiago until 


the supply of money was cut off. That Gen. Wood himself 
considers the situation serious can be inferred from the fact 
that, almost immediately upon the receipt of the obnoxious 
order from Havana, he started for Washington, there to pro- 
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test against the enforcement of the odious policy of concen- 
tration in the Cuban fiscal system. The people of Santiago 
strongly press for consideration the contention that this same 
policy of concentrating the imposts of the island at Havana 
had a great deal to do with the impoverishment of the peo- 
ple in the provinces and their consequent dissatisfaction 
with Spanish rule. f 
st 

THE reported selection of Hon. Joseph H..Choate for 
appointment as ambassador to the court of St. James has 
evoked a great many expressions of the warmest satisfaction 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The vacancy at London, 
which was created by the resignation of Col. John Hay, of- 
fered a field of endeavor to the politicians. Much pressure, 
both open and secret, has been exerted at Washington to 
bring about the appointment of this or that candidate to the 
important diplomatic post. Among the prominent men whose 
names have been mentioned in connection with the appoint- 
ment were Senator George F. Hoar, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, the late Senator Morrill of Vermont, and several 
other notable personages. It is understood that Mr. Hoar 
was the first choice of the President for the position of am- 
bassador to England; but, upon the refusal of that distin- 
guished gentleman to accept the honor, it is now creditably 
reported that the appointee will be Mr. Choate, a man of 
immense moral and mental stature, who would contribute 
mightily to the cause of Anglo-Saxon unity of civilizing pur- 
pose and humanitarian endeavor. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Choate is, perhaps, the most notable advocate of 
the New York bar and a nephew of the great Rufus Choate. 


& 


THE attitude of Congress upon the important question of — 
civil service reform was indicated plainly last Friday, when 
the House, in committee of the whole, voted to strike out 
from the appropriation bill the item for the civil service com- 
mission, the vote standing 67-61 in favor of the motion. 
This action, however, was purely informal, inasmuch as it was 
taken in committee of the whole, where no record is made of 
the vote of individual members. That apart, at least, of the 
Congressmen who voted against civil service on that occasion 
did not have the courage of their convictions was shown in 
a conspicuous manner on Monday, when a formal—a so- - 
called “record” —ballot resulted in the restoration of the 
civil service clause of the appropriation bill by a vote of 
95-119. ‘The lesson that the constituents at home learned 
from this Congressional episode is that hostility to civil ser- 
vice reform is gaining material headway among the members 
of Congress, and that the cause of purity in the public service 
must depend for a triumphant issue chiefly upon a healthy 
and aggressive public sentiment against the spoils system. 
The incident also impressed upon the country the fact that 
such a public opinion acts with direct forcefulness upon the 
representatives of the people in Congress. 


id 


ANGLO-FRENCH relations are probably as tense now as 
they were during that sensational interval when Major 
Marchand appeared in Fashoda, and seized the place in the 
name of France. Lord Salisbury has officially recognized 
Madagascar as another point at which France is at cross- 
purposes with England. In the Blue Book, which was 


issued last week, the British premier and minister of for- 


eign affairs makes definite and outspoken charges of bad 
faith against the French government, by asserting that the 
foreign office of the republic has repudiated and disregarded 
nearly every promise that it made in response to British 
complaints arising out of the proscription of British trade in 
Madagascar. The issuance of the Blue Book was accom- 
panied by the publication of a remarkable editorial by the 
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London Zimes, which said: “It is a good thing for the 
world’s peace that we are able to possess our souls in pa- 
tience under the pin-pricks of French governments, which, 
under the cover of grandiloquent phrases, habitually act 
with cupidity and the short-sighted cunning of the peas- 
ant.” It is very seldom, indeed, that the Zimes employs 
such strong language in its references to foreign nations ; 
and the unmistakable heat of the above quotation may be 
taken to represent fairly the feelings of the British govern- 
ment on the matters at issue. 


ed 


AT one point French diplomacy is apparently preparing 
to execute the backward move which averted the crisis of 
Fashoda. French public opinion is not so sure now as it was 
a month ago of the oft-repeated proposition that French 
control of the treaty shore of Newfoundland is absolutely 
essential to French naval greatness. A number of French 
naval, political, and economic authorities have declared 
that France can well afford to give up her treaty rights in 
Newfoundland in exchange for compensating concessions 
in some other part of the world, and that the French shore 
of Newfoundland, for that matter, is of little actual value 
to France, either as a recruiting ground for sailors to man 
her navy or as a fishing ground. As a matter of fact, the 
treaty shore of Newfoundland has been worth next to noth- 
ing industrially to France. The republic has had to keep 
a formidable naval force in Newfoundland waters to protect 
the rights of French fishermen against English and Cana- 
dian raiders. In return for this expenditure the French 
colonies in Newfoundland have furnished the French navy 
with a few scores of recruits each year, besides shipping an 
inconsiderable amount of fish to the French and other mar- 
kets. Lord Salisbury undoubtedly thinks that the chief 
value of Newfoundland to France is the usefulness of the 
island as a vantage-ground whence the British lion’s tail can 
be twisted on occasion. 

st 


THe German Bundesrath has declared that it is compe- 


tent to judge in the matter of the contested succession to 
the regency of Lippe-Detmold, and, furthermore, that the 
kaiser and his advocates have not yet introduced any 
arguments into the discussion to convince the federated 
princes of the necessity for a revision of their former ruling 
against the candidate advanced by the emperor and his 
immediate following. The Bundesrath took this action in 
view of the urgent insistence for a revision by the emperor, 
on the plea that the presence of the acting regent in the 
capital of Lippe constitutes an act of /se majesté, which must 
be discountenanced and punished if the dignity of the -im- 
perial power is to be maintained. The Bundesrath, in 
response to this energetic appeal, has virtually declared to 
the emperor that he is not qualified to act in the premises, 
and that their authority in the matter of successions in the 
German kingdoms and principalities is to be accepted as 
final. Europe is waiting with suspended breath for the 
next development in this imperial tragi-ccomedy. It can- 
not be doubted that the emperor’s temper is thoroughly 
aroused by the obstinate refusal: of the Bundesrath to bend 
its neck to the imperial yoke. Whether the King of Prussia 
will dare to employ other means than imperial rescripts to 
impose his will upon his brother-princes remains to be 
"seen, : 
at 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Zimes has been touring 
through Russia in search of indications that the czar’s 
proclamation of a conference in the interest of universal 
disarmament has affected, in any degree, the policy of the 
Russian government with respect to its military-or naval 
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armament. The correspondent found that not a man had 
been withdrawn from the busy arsenals, not a gray-coat 
guard had been recalled from the perpetual march of 
Russian troops to the Asiatic frontiers, and that the con- 
scription this year is heavier than ever. He makes the 
astonishing assertion that the army and the people of 
Russia are almost in complete ignorance of the pacific sen- 
timents of the czar, and that the voice pleading for peace 
is drowned completely by the clangor of arms and the 
tramping of legions. By a strange and sinister coincidence, 
or perhaps through careful design, the newspaper organ of 
the British government published the discoveries of its cor- 
respondent on the day following its publication of Lord 
Salisbury’s acceptance of the ezar’s invitation,— an accept- 
ance which included some embarrassing propositions in the 
shape of a request upon the imperial government for a more 
detailed expression of the purposes and lines of discussion 
of the coming international conference. Although Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to the czar’s circular was forwarded to 
St. Petersburg in October, the correspondence submitted to 
the British people contains no reply to the questions pro- 
pounded by the marquis. 


Brevities. 


They who neglect the reports of boards of health, pub- 
lished at the expense of the government, throw away valuable 
means of education. 


The critic is the one who sees and judges. He may see 
the good and praise it, he may see the evil and condemn. 
It does not follow that one is unkind because he criticises it. 


Last week we said that many of our readers had never 
seen a picture of Channing. The first grateful subscriber 
to return thanks for “the privilege of looking upon the face 
of that dear saint” wrote from Cambridge, Mass. 


The orator who makes gestures so waving and graceful 
that attention is called to them will often excite admiration. 
But, commonly, there will be a corresponding decrease in the 
hearer’s estimate of the orator as a thinker and a truth- 
teller. 


A quotation from a sermon, entitled “The Use of the 


Voluntary in Worship” in the Christian Register for January 
5, was attributed to Rev. Francis P. S. Lamb, when it should 
have been credited to his successor, Rev. George H. Badger, 
of Nantucket. 


In these January days it is difficult for any of our Northern 
subscribers to realize the fact that in Australia men and 
cattle are dying of excessive heat and of thirst. The symbol- 
ism of Christmas must have been very different from ours 
to make the season and the festival fit each other. 


It is difficult for sensible and sensitive people to protect 
themselves from the publicities of the daily press, One 
reason for this difficulty is that so many men and women 
who are supposed to be ‘fastidious enough for anything ” 
seek the notice of the newspapers to such an extent that 
editors take it for granted that everybody likes it. 


Drinking water may contain a great deal of organic mat- 
ter, animal and vegetable, and still be wholesome. Living 
things may help purify the water, and be themselves as harm- 
less as fresh apples or raw oysters. It is the dead, decaying 
matter, the refuse of the living, that becomes poisonous, and 
may be deadly. The germ of disease is a living thing which 
infects water only when it has been polluted by some external 
Among living-organisms it is the exception, “ 
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Rev. Samuel W. Dike criticises a late meeting of the 
_ Congregational Club in.Boston on Forefathers’ Day. With 
a very large attendance of ladies and gentlemen, he says that 
religious questions almost dropped out of sight, while im- 
perialism and expansion, with the political questions involved, 
came to the front. He might have added, as a somewhat 
remarkable fact, that on this typical Congregational occa- 
sion the addresses were made by a Universalist college 
president and a Unitarian statesman, Messrs. Capen and 
Boutwell. 


If we are to settle down to a definite policy of colonial 
expansion, or imperialism, we must not only adopt a sugges- 
tion of the President and appoint a colonial secretary, but, 
also, we must transfer from the President to his cabinet 
some of the vast powers which now make him more auto- 
cratic than any constitutional monarch in Europe. By no 
stretch of the imagination could an Englishman think of his 
queen and empress as exercising direct control over events 
in a way which we now take for granted as a function of the 
presidential office. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Missing Registers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :- — 

While at the Athenzeum a day or two ago I noticed by the list 
of newspapers that, apparently, the Athenzeum has an almost 
complete file of the Christian Register. If the Athenzeum’s 
wants were made known in the columns of the Christian 
Register, 1 think the chances are that some person having an 
old file, more or less imperfect, would be able to supply this 
deficiency. The following numbers are missing : 1830, Feb- 
ruary 13, May 29; 1838, all; 1840, February 29 ; 1845, June 
21; 1846, May 16, 30, June 27, July 11; 1851, December 
133 1852,-March a 1853, January 1; 1854, February 4, 
September 2, December 9, 30; 1855, August 25; 1856, 
January 5, March 29, May 17, 31,. September 13; 1860, 
August 4, December 8; 1861, November 9; 1863, April 18, 
September 12; 1869, January 2; 1872, January 6, July 20; 
1873, October 25; 1874, October 10, 31; 1875, February 
13; 1876, January 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, April 1, 22, 29, Septem- 
ber 2; 1877, September 1, 8, 15; 1878, February 9, April 
27, August 3, September 14; 1879, February zie Sts vrign 
1, May 10, November x (Supple). 


A Conquering Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 

A man without a creed is a man without power; for is it 
not true that men ave what they believe? 

If their faith is vague and undefined, their activities will 
be vague and undefined also; while, on the other hand, if 
they hold convictions -which rouse, inspire, impel, they will 
- subdue the world, 

The following attempt in the direction of formulating a 
conquering creed is made in the hope of calling forth dis- 
cussion and suggestion. 

It has been said creeds are a bar to the union of Chris- 
_tendom. Yet can there be union unless there is something 
round which to unite, and must not this something neces- 
sarily be some sort of creed? 

It is surely not creeds, but the narrowness and inadequacy 
of them, that produce disunion. 

We believe it is required of all men to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with God, and that, except 
these requirements be fulfilled, we can in no wise obtain hap- 
-piness or be delivered from evil, .. .. 
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Nevertheless, it-is impossible to fulfil these requirements 
of our own strength alone. 

We believe that in the teachings of Jesus Christ are re- 
vealed most clearly the means by which the needed strength 
and help may be obtained. 

We believe the sum and substance of those teachings to 
be: the reality, righteousness, and Fatherhood of God; 
the privilege of man to draw power from God through 
prayer; the imperative duty of love to God and man. 

We believe that the religion of Jesus, thus interpreted, con- 
tains everything needful to salvation; for, if we are thoroughly 
convinced of the reality, righteousness, and Fatherhood of 
God, and if we believe it to be his will that we should love 
him and our fellow-men, and if we use diligently the privilege 
of prayer, then we shall do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with God, and in the doing of these things, and not 
otherwise, we shall be set free, finally, from all manner of evil 
whatsoever, and shall be born again, and find peace and the 
assurance of eternal life. 

We believe the religion of Jesus, thus interpreted, to be the 
only form of Christianity competent to deliver men from evil, 
inasmuch as it alone is able to support its claim to authority 
and truth with the full weight of reason; and, therefore, it 
alone can influence men powerfully enough to enable them 
to overcome temptation and surmount misfortune. 

HERBERT Morr. 


Hints on Preaching. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


The suggestive articles by Rev. Francis Tiffany on “ Preach- 
ing”’ led me to turn to the following passage in Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham’s “ Transcendentalism in New England.” Be- 
hind all assiduity in the cultivation of style, and superior to 
the mastery of rhetorical art, is the central spirit animating 
the preacher. This essential stipulation for pulpit power 
Mr. Tiffany has always recognized. I am glad to re-enforce 
the main argument of his suggestions by this quotation which 
I make from Mr. Frothingham’s character of Theodore 
Parker. Mr. Frothingham frankly confesses in this book 
that he changed greatly his philosophical views. Once a 
complete Transcendentalist, he was modified by modern 
thought, and assimilated the recognized truths of the theory 
of evolution and the scientific methods. Yet with all this al- 
teration the real outlook was not materially. different. He 
continued to place his faith, so far as the power of preaching 
was concerned, in a true idealism; for we must all acknowl- 
edge that a genuine, well-attested idealism is the only worthy 
realism that exists. They are one. What Mr. Frothingham 
proclaims as the summing-up of his latest view of the 
preacher’s vocation should be thoroughly considered by our 
young men. He says:— 

“ The noble preachers of a noble gospel are the few remain- 
ing idealists, who have kept the faith of their youth, They 
are growing old. One by one they leave their place, and 
there are none like them to fill it. Parker was one of the 
last of the grand preachers who spoke with power, bearing 
commission from the soul. The commissions which the soul 
issues are, for the time being, discredited; and discredited 
they will be, so long as the ideal philosophy is an outcast 
among men. Should that philosophy revive, the days of 
great preaching will return with it. Bibles will be read and 
hymns sung and sermons delivered to crowds from pulpits. 
The lyceum and the newspaper will occupy a subordinate 
position as means of social and moral influence, and the 
prophets will recover their waning reputation. Until then, 
the work they did when living must attest their greatness 
with such as can estimate it at its worth.” 

_Epwarp, A. Horton... 
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Serene. 


This crystal sapphire of the sky 

Is saner far than you and I, 

Who in our passions and our dreams 
Run evermore to wild extremes. 


The pure perfection of the sea 
Lies not in mirth and tragedy, 
But, like the silence of the snows, 
In breadth of beauty and repose. 


God give one moment, ere we die, 
As crystal clear as the blue sky, 
Serene as ocean, white as snow, 
And glowing as the heavens glow. 
—Philip Henry Savage. 


Wart Ethics on the Sea. 


J BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the outbreak of the war the Ministerial Union adopted 
a series of resolutions in relation to the capture of pri- 
vate property at sea. I made them the text of an article 
in the Christian Register, showing the historic position of 
our government on this question, and referring to the treaty 
of the United States and Prussia enacted in 1785, in 
which it was agreed to exempt private property at sea from 
capture in time of war. The lack of any previous agreement 
between the United States and Spain on this subject left 
both countries free at the opening of the recent war. 
Though neither nation had assented to the Declaration of 
Paris,—the United States because they had stood for some- 
thing better,— both nations issued proclamations granting 
immunity to neutral flags and neutral goods under the en- 
emy’s flag, and both refrained from privateering. 

Such action on the part of the belligerents represented 
the advance of modern civilization and modern ethics. 


But the active operations of war began with an incident less 


glorious in the capture of lumber and banana schooners at 
the mouth of the Gulf. These served to call the attention 
of our people to the fact that the Declaration of Paris did 
not satisfy or exhaust the ethical demands of this nation, 
and the spirit of Benjamin Franklin seemed to rise in pro- 
test. Our naval officers, high-minded and brave, found no 
glory in such incidents, and preferred the harsher hazards 
of war to perpetuating the old freebooter spirit. 

Has the United States abandoned, then, the principle set 
forth in that noble treaty which bears the unfaded signa- 
tures of Franklin, Jefferson, and, Madison? The best 
answer is given by the President of the United States in 
his second annual message. Among all the comments made 
in the newspaper press, daily or weekly, secular or relig- 
ious, I have hardly seen an extended reference to this 
noble passage in the President’s message. Most of them 
have passed it by, and I daresay it will be comparatively 
new to the majority of my readers. The passage referred 
to is as follows : — 

“« The experience of the last year brings forcibly home to us 
a sense of the burdens and the waste of war. We desire, in 
common with most civilized nations, to reduce to the lowest 
possible point the damage sustained in time of war by peace- 
able trade and commerce. It is true we may suffer in such 
cases less than other communities, but all nations are dam- 
aged more or less by the state of uneasiness and apprehension 
into which an outbreak of hostilities throws the entire com- 
mercial world. It should be our object, therefore, to mini- 
mize, so far as practicable, this inevitable loss and disturbance. 
This purpose can probably best be accomplished by an inter- 
national agreement to regard all private property at sea as 
exempt from capture or destruction by the forces of bel- 
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ligerent powers. The United States government has for 
many years advocated this humane and beneficent principle, 
and is now in position to recommend it to other powers with- 
out the imputation of selfish motives. I therefore suggest 
for your consideration that the Executive be authorized to 
correspond with the governments of the principal maritime 
powers with a view of incorporating into the permanent law 
of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all pri- 
vate property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or 
destruction by belligerent powers.” 

In the matter of international arbitration this nation has 
been a leader; and the forthcoming work in six bulky vol- 
umes, giving the history of arbitrations to which the United 


States have been a party, will present a relation of victories 


for peace which are as glorious as any that have ever been 
won in war. Those who think that the honor of a nation 


can only be vindicated by war will here find how many cases . 


once supposed to be impossible of settlement without the 
sword were happily adjusted by arbitration. 

The United States have also taken the lead in trying to 
give a higher exposition and illustration of the ethics of 
modern warfare. As I pointed out in an article in the July 
number of the /orum, the little manual by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, prepared during our Civil War for the use of our 
armies, has been a model for all the international conven- 
tions which have since discussed the question. It is a 
matter of gratification that the war just happily closed was 
carried on without that barbarity and reprisal which make 
war vengeful, unmerciful, and predominantly brutal. The 
tenderness and humane consideration which was shown for 
the wounded and for prisoners of war is in sharp contrast 
with wars of earlier days, even when conducted between 
such civilized nations as England and the United States. 
The sending out by our government of a hospital ship, the 
Solace, under the Red Cross flag, upon which the wounded 
of the enemy could be cared for after an engagement as 
well as our own men, marks another step in the advance of 
civilized usage in naval warfare. 

While some of our early statesmen apparently lacked 
-confidence in the strength and breadth of the Constitution, 
and went so far as to say that it never was intended to be 
extended beyond the Mississippi River, and predicted the 
evils of disunion if the attempt was made, it is gratifying to 
recur to their wisdom and breadth in the application of 
principles to international intercourse in peace and war. It 


is true that American writers on international law and~ 
.American prize courts have not accepted invariably this 


principle of the exemption from capture of private property 


at sea; but it has been the settled policy of American 


diplomacy from the beginning, and the voice of this nation 
of seventy-five million people is heard to-day in the counsels 
of the nations with an authority and respect not accorded to 
the infant in its cradle a hundred years ago. 

We may sincerely hope that under the lead of President 
McKinley the nations of the world may be willing to go still 
further than the Declaration of Paris, and accept the tra- 
ditional position of the United States. England, with its 
tremendous navy, is the greatest obstacle to the success of 
such a general international agreement; and missionary work 
along these lines must be done on English soil. 

A practical difficulty which arises, even when this prin- 
ciple is accepted, is the interpretation of the phrase “con- 
traband of war.” Writers on international law have never 
agreed as to the articles which constitute contraband of war. 
It is easy with Grotius to recognize certain things, such as 
arms and ammunition, as useful only for the purposes of 
war, and to recognize many articles which are of no use 
whatever in war, and, if this sharp distinction could be ob- 
served, there would not be great difficulty in defining the 
term; but the trouble is that there are a great many articles 
which are equally useful in war and peace. Shall coal, iron, 
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horses, ship-timber, cordage, naval stores, marine engines, be 
regarded as contraband or not? In an early dispute with 
Spain in 1797 the United States declared that ‘“ ship-timber 
and naval stores are by the law of nations contraband of 
war.” France, however, has been in the habit of making 
but a comparatively small list of contraband articles, In 
the absence of international courts and international agree- 
ments, different nations have put different constructions upon 
the term. ‘There may be special circumstances in every 


' conflict between nations which require some modification of 


the list of contraband articles. Thus in our Civil War cotton 
was regarded as contraband of war by the federal govern- 
ment, because “it was the basis upon which the belligerent 
operations of the Confederacy rested.” It was the only 
money which the South really had. Persons have also been 
included under the catalogue of contraband, when bearing 
despatches in the service of an enemy. This was the de- 
fence of Mr. Seward in the Mason and Slidell case. It was 
a convenient way also in our Civil War to describe the status 
of a negro until the Emancipation Proclamation took higher 
grounds. But the term seems to be misapplied to persons. 
They ought to be dealt with on a different basis from goods 
and ‘chattels. Both in theory and practice the modern doc- 
trine is not to regard provisions as contraband of war un- 
less they are to be used for the benefit of a blockaded or 
besieged port. It is easy to see that the term “contraband 
of war” could be so extended as to include most everything 
among the staples of modern commerce, in which case the 
doctrine laid down by Benjamin Franklin and’ William 
McKinley would be of little practical effect. But the same 
ethical spirit which summons nations to recognize their 
duties to each other in the exemption of private property 
will render it easier to agree upon a list of the articles which 
shall be deemed necessary to the art of war, and so liable to 
capture. / 


Sherman Hoar in Concord. 


BY REV. “A. W. JACKSON. 


Of the many tributes to Sherman Hoar, none have come 
from his immediate neighbors; and so, as one of these, I 
write. First, a word as to the atmosphere in which he lived. 
In some of the features of its life, Concord village is well 
known; but, as respects one feature, I am not quite sure 
that it knows itself,— and that is, a peculiarly sensitive in- 
terest in young men. I cannot say that worth is never over- 
looked here, or that jealousy never obtrudes where high ap- 
preciation is in order. I can say, however,— and I would 
like to make my word emphatic,— that this unhealthy spirit 
is less in evidence here than in any other community with 
which I have acquaintance. Concord does for her young 
men about everything she can think of,— gives them the best 
opportunities and the healthiest conditions she can provide, 
and then appropriates the worthy things they do as pecul- 
iarly her own. There is a community participation in the 
personal success: hers is the honor of her sons. Of course, 
such sentiment is in some degree everywhere. I mark the 
fact that it is peculiarly manifest here. In the light of it 
one may easily see how Mr. Hoar, with his family traditions 
and his splendid abilities, was regarded; the interest with 
which his career was watched, the pride in the noble things 
he did and the high stations that he gained. More than 
this, I suspect we drew upon his future. Concord has had 
sufficient experience of distinguished men to know the dis- 
tinction that accrues from them; and, barring the accidents 
of life, we saw no reason why Mr. Hoar, as our future judge 
or future governor or future senator, might not lengthen out 
their line. Indeed, we had no doubt that he\would do so, 
and drew to ourselves a present honor from his prospective 
attainment. \ 
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That Mr. Hoar knew the interest with which he was re- 
garded must go without the saying. He could not think of 
himself as the son of his father, and not know that a high 
standard was fixed for him. He could not live in contact 
with his neighbors, and not know that great things were ex- 
pected of him. In both respects his position, if one to be 
envied, was not without its perils. High birth is not favor- 
able to high endeavor, if the consciousness of it be too satis- 
fying; and the knowledge that great things are expected 
may beget the sense of a greatness that does not need to 
achieve them. Mr. Hoar’s nature, however, was too thor- 
oughly healthy to be influenced thus. From his invincible 
genuineness he wished to be judged by his record, not his 
pedigree; and the fact that great things were expected of 
him could have been to him no other than an incentive not 
to disappoint the expectation. 

Thus we see them, the community and the man. How 
now did they get on at the points of contact as neighbor and 
neighbor? There may have been exceptional experiences, 
but, as the far prevailing rule, in the simplest and most 
natural way imaginable. They met on terms of unpretend- 
ing equality. Between him and those about him there was 
often disparity enough,— Concord with all her reputation 
has another element in her population besides scholars and 
philosophers; but that touch of nature that makes the whole. 
world kin seemed ever to banish the consciousness of this 
disparity on either side. The lowliest that honored him 
claimed him, and there could rarely have been any talking 
up on their side or talking down on his. Hence the ease 
with which his more untutored fellow-townsmen in any emer- 
gency could “go to Sherman” for the help of his wide 
experience and large knowledge and trained intelligence. 
The naturalness of this relation may have been in some 
measure due to the fact that Concord has had sufficient ex- 
perience of eminent men to learn that they are only men, and 
so treats them with a freedom not so common in less favored 
communities, but more, as I conceive, to something in the man 
that made this kind of treatment almost necessary. Wherever 
he was, there was oxygen in the air, breathing in which im- 
parted a sense of manly poise and dignity. Eminently manly 
himself, his contact challenged and called forth manliness. 
It was easy to face him, even to combat him;-but to put 
one’s self in an attitude of inferiority to him was not easy. 
Here must be the source of his peculiar hold upon young ~ 
men, with whom in his native town his influence was regal. 
However they might look up to him, they yet felt him one of 
them ; and in his contact they were sensible of that virile sort 
of virtue which a young man is altnost sure to recognize and 
respond to. It was, too, diffusive among them. From being 
with him their conduct took on another manliness of tone. 
And what seemed thus a personal quality I am very sure 
took form as a principle within him, which he would have 
gone to any length to maintain. In real estate advertise- 
ments I sometimes see our town referred to as “ aristocratic 
old Concord.” Why it is thus characterized I should never 
infer from the tone of its society, which of all societies I have 
ever known is the one in which a man is most sure to be 
judged by what he is rather than by his accessories. Of 
course, one may find here as everywhere the reverse order 
of judgment; but in the Concord of Concord, where the 
characteristic spirit of the town is met, a poor philosopher 
were certainly preferred to a rich noodle, and an uncouth 
hero to an effeminate gentleman. This spirit, which was 
indeed Mr. Hoar’s birthright, he conspicuously exemplified 
among his townsmen. He was a thorough democrat, not of 
the poorer sort, borrowing Mr. Lowell’s distinction, which 
says, I am as good as you, but of the nobler, which says, You 
are as good as I. Very likely not my equal in experience, 
in opportunity, in resource, a disparity that devolves on me 
the duty of helper, but my equal in the right to be judged and 
treated as a man, according as intrinsically you are. 
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In anothe® aspect this feature of the man was manifest. 
Of course, he held of high value the respect of his fellow- 
townsmen, and would have been very sorry to part with it; 
but no man could have sought less or encouraged less its 
outward token. By instinct a leader, he must often be at 
the front; and, with convictions clean cut and always able 
to maintain them, the impression he made was often a strong 
one. The point that I notice is that the responsive smile, to 
many so essential, never seemed important to him. I could 
easily think him ruled by the Emersonian view that the 
highest praise is never uttered, is that which treats the 
worthy thing that is done as simply natural and expected. 
Of course, to such a spirit there could be no attitudinizing: 
speech and conduct must be of the frankest and sincerest, 
though, in his case, ruled ever by the grace of a royal cour- 
tesy. It was difficult to approach him with anything like 
flattery. We could but instinctively recognize that an appe- 
tite so healthy could not care for confectionery. We could 
not make him a lion. He was too thoroughly leonine to 
submit to be lionized. Thus he. moved among us in the 
healthiest manner possible, the object of great expectation, 
yet inviting the frankest familiarity, greatly admired, yet 
silently refusing to be pampered, our boast and pride, yet 
self-protected from our praise. In short, he was our ex- 
tremely capable and most agreeable neighbor, not less one of 
us because surpassing us, and too willing to be of us to 
allow our admiration to spirit him away from us. 

It was a sad day with us, that on which we carried him 
to Sleepy Hollow. Concord has sustained many losses in 
recent years. Judge Brooks, Mr. Reynolds, Judge Hoar, 
are the three names that come first to my pen, all men to follow, 
to lean upon, to look up to; yet over none of them did we 
bend with a grief so poignant as over him. Their powers were 
unfolded, their records made. He was in the blossom of his 
strength, all noble possibilities before him. His father we 
mourned as the friend and counsellor of many years, who had 
entered upon a rest from which we could not wish to recall 
him. He was our Marcellus, by whose departure not only 
our hearts were bereaved, but our hopes were blighted. We 
are poorer than we were,— at least, so it seems to our human 
affection and our narrow vision. 


Two Flags: Evangelical and Unitarian. 


BY A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Organized religious bodies may be compared to ships upon 
the high seas, sailing, as it were, upon the “ocean of truth,” 
They, like all other well-disposed craft, must sail under 
some flag that tells to the spiritual mariner the name and 
purpose under which and for which they sail. Not only 
must the denominational ship hoist its symbol of spiritual 
nationality, but it must be provided with both compass and 
chart. Most ecclesiastical craft have all three of these 
necessities. For flag, they have the creed ; for compass, they 
have the “spirit of Christ”; for chart, the New Testament. 
The evangelical flag is the Apostles’ Creed. True, because 
of increasing liberalism amongst them, they set their flag all 
ways to the religious breezes,— some straight, some sidewise, 
and others quite upside down, but set in some fashion, 
nevertheless. Liberal evangelicals tell us, in the interest of 
“religious unity,” that we can all sail under the Apostles’ 
Creed, because, they say, all may interpret it to suit them- 
selves. Well, the Protestant privilege of the right of private 
interpretation gives that opportunity. The creed may be 
interpreted in two ways: first, as literal and scientific. histori- 
cal truth; and, second, as a symbol of the historic continuity 
of the Christian religion. But that reduces the symbol, the 
flag, to uncertainty and ambiguity. The difficulty with 
such a standard as that is that it produces spiritual unsteadi- 
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ness,—a sort of religious mal de mer, so to speak. Certain 
it is in our titne that no one instructed in the New Testa- 
ment can believe that Jesus was the on/y son of God. Neither 
can any one informed in physiological truth believe in the 
“virgin birth,” nor can he believe in the “ resurrection of the 
body.” The case of historical literalism is as badly off. 
Who knows what the exact historical facts were? But the 
symbolical interpretation of the creed is a more difficult matter 
to deal with, because liberal evangelicals are attempting, by 
so doing, to save their spiritual life. an endeavor not to be 
ridiculed, by any means. Would we all had more of that 
purpose! We all have the feeling at times that we would 
like to compromise our insight, with its attendant “ zerosity,” 
for the sake of some of the warmth of the liberal evangelical 
churches. Why not interpret symbolically, and believe that 
Christ was the only son of God, so highly endowed that he 
could fathom some of the mysteries of divinity? that his vir- 


gin birth only means that the divine enters the world through 


pure agencies,—in that sense the tribute to the purity of 
woman in the creed is very touching, is it not? Do we not 
all believe in the possibility of the body spiritual? If the 
alternative were to accept the creed in this sense, and save 
the richness and sweetness of religious life, or to be intellect- 
ually accurate, but with no warmth of spirituality, we should 
all be inclined to make the compromise, as many do. Looked 
at in this light, the Broad Churchman and the liberal orthodox 
are easily understood. They seem to me to desire rather to 
sail the ship with the safe accompaniments of flag and com- 
pass and chart than to take the risk of being wrecked or, 
worse, being taken for pirates. But many of us do not be- 
lieve that we are driven to this interpretation of the creed to 
save our spirituality. We believe that there is a better symbol 
of our Christian faith than that. But right here we meet with a 
very serious denominational difficulty; namely, the Unitarian 
fear of a/7 symbols. Unitarian sailors don’t want any flag or 
compass or chart. At least, they think they don’t, some of 
them. 

But that fear is a great weakness in our denominational 
ship. In the first place, it’s an anti-orthodox fear which we 
no longer need cherish. In the next place, it is not practical 
common sense to go floundering about the sea of truth in 
that fashion. It’s a law of the mind that like things must 
be compared with like things. We are at a distinct disad- 
vantage in having no affirmation of our faith to set over in 
comparison with the great historic creeds. When we are 
asked what is our basis of fellowship and belief, we have no 
comprehensive formula to point to. We are compelled to 
hand out a bushel or so of literature. It takes time to read 
all of it. 

In a word, we sail without a flag; and can we wonder that 
we are sometimes taken for freebooters? The religious 
chart of the common people is the New Testament. It 
guides them and comforts them, and no one may safely de- 
spoil them of it. Huxley was right: the moral life of the 
people is bound up with the truths of that book. The re- 
ligious compass of men is the Christ-spirit. . It creates men 
like Phillips Brooks; and the real faith of men is the symbol 
left by Jesus,— love to God and love to man. That symbol 
is the ensign under which we must all sail the highway of 
truth that leads to God. And the truth of it is we all 
substantially agree that that is the one common flag under_ 
which we may all sail. Liberals are united upon that, at 
least in theory. At Saratoga, in 1894, the Unitarians an- 
nounced to the world that that was the substance of religion. 
But nothing was ¢4en done, neither has anything been done 
since, to. put this affirmation into such shape that it can be 
used in our services of worship, and so set up in the world 
that all may see it, and compare it with the great creed that 
still dominates the seas upon which we sail. We have been 
content to leave our splendid vision only a sfzr7¢ in the world. 
We have not obeyed the law of spiritual life that demands 
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reason is clear enough: we are afraid of doing so for tradi- 
tional reasons. But, it seems to me, we must get over that 
fear, or else remain just a ghost in the religious world,— 
sailors of a spectre ship that most will fear. I believe we 


have a duty to. the world and to ourselves,— to formulate our 


spirit, and raise that formula aloft, so that all may see it. So, 
believing that we must obey the truth of the larger applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and embody our 
spirit, I have introduced into my service of worship this Af- 
firmation of Faith, which we all repeat together: We put 
our trust in God, our Creator and Sustainer, the all-wise and 
ever-loving Father, who is the Fountain of Life and the Heart 
We would fearlessly seek his truth, and bow in 
humble submission to his will, looking unto Jesus, our guide, 
inspirer, and friend, and receiving the commandments he 
taught,— to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, with all thy mind, with thy strength, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. 

One may easily imagine the opposition with which such an 
innovation as this would be received in a Unitarian church. 
But the surprising thing is that as yet no serious opposition 
has been offered. It is a great experience to hear the whole 
body of the people repeating in public worship this great 
affirmation of Jesus, and what has now become the faith of 
the religious world. I cannot say what the result will be. 
Time will tell. But of this I am sure: that the American 
Church, when it shall come to consciousness, will make the 
affirmation of Jesus its basis of religious fellowship. Such 
an affirmation has more history back of it than the Apostles’ 
Creed, and also, what is just as important, is truer to the 
facts of spiritual insight in our time. No theory of interpre- 
tation is necessary with this affirmation. It is plain to all. 
It expresses the feeling of the heart as well as the conviction 
of the head. It is possible that a spirit of traditionalism 
may for a while stand in the way of the setting-up of this 
affirmation among us; but, if so, as the enemies of tradition- 
alism everywhere, we must struggle against that. spirit, even in 
Unitarianism. We cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
there are two kinds of people in our Unitarian ship, the lib- 
eral Christians and the anti-orthodox people. The difference 
between the two is that the liberal Christian element wishes 
some warmth of religion with its intellect and morality, while 
the other seems content with intellect and morals alone. 
The first are in the majority, as a rule: the second are more 
insistent. But as spirituality, without religious warmth, 
becomes negative, and therefore, in the end, non-productive, 
the liberal Christian element will eventually prevail, and con- 
tinue the work of holding aloft the great ideal of Jesus before 
men, to guide and comfort them through life. Now have 
we.the insight to see, and the courage to set aloft this flag, 
this symbol of universal religion, so that all may see it? 
This is our problem. Are we equal to it? We are suffering 
to-day because of negativism and ghostliness. I should like 
to sée our Church go forth upon a mission, with this banner 
at its head. I believe the world needs it, and that we ought 
to d@ it. 

oh work of organized religion in the world is to build 
character in the minds of the people by the help of good 
churches. A work like this would make our churches 
stronger and more helpful in America. It would knit us to- 
gether, as a church, to make the affirmation of Jesus pre- 
eminent in our spirituality. What holds the Episcopal 
Church together in spite of differences more violent than 
any among us? Its Prayer Book, the manual of its com- 
mon worship; and the creed, the symbol of a common 
spiritual faith. A better formula of faith —the affirmation 
of Jésus — and a Bible better interpreted will bind us, as a 
church, as strongly together, and make us a power in the 
concrete affairs of men commensurate with our insight and 
spirit. We need, above all else, to put ourselves under the 
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_ the incarnation of our truth in visible and bodily form. The 


discipline of obedience to these high laws of spiritual incar- 
nation and bodily organization. Jesus was right. Let us 
take his yoke of discipline upon us, his yoke of obedience 
to law. It is the easiest way of approach to God, and the 
lightest way to bear our spiritual burdens. Practical com- 
mon sense, as well as the profoundest principles of orderly 
life, admonish us to tie to something tangible, and be loyal 
to it. 

Love to God and love to man is the banner, the Christ- 
spirit is the compass, the New Testament, rationally inter- 
preted, is the chart under which and by which men may 
safely set forth upon the spiritual deeps. The evangelical 
creeds are better than no-creed; but the faith of the world, 
formulated by Jesus, is still better. It has been our insight 
and privilege to call attention to it once more. Are we not 
in duty bound to carry the logic of the Saratoga Convention 
to its legitimate development, and make the spirit of our 
great affirmation there a concrete working reality in our 
churches ? 


A Winter Morning. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Going forth on yester morning for a draught of oxygen, I 
was lured beyond my wonted range by the tonic freshness of 
the air. The sun was just peering from his window in the 
east ; and, even before I came to elevated ground, I could'see 
that he was working magic with the mists that on all sides 
obscured the horizon. A level beam fell athwart a barberry 
bush, where some berries were tenaciously clinging, and 
touched them into a scarlet more vivid than they had worn 
on the most golden day of the whole autumn. As I passed 
between the open fields, the frost-crystals began to glisten 
about me everywhere. They adorned the fence-rails with 
radiant diamond; they showed tiny brilliant facets of light 
upon the bare boughs of fruit and shade trees; they made 
the tops of the hedges look as though some wizard had been 
out with his wand; and they spread over the meadows, where 
there were no snow-banks, a delicate Spangled covering. 
The reeds by the creek’s marge were all in scintillating mail. 
From the frothy caldron at the base of the mill-dam a thin 
vapor steadily ascended that almost instantly congealed, and 
encased bowlders and driftwood in a glittering sheath. 

Beneath my feet, when I struck into the centre of the high- 
way which was as firm as granite, the frost-crystals ground to 
powder with a cheery little explosion that was very compan- 
ionable. On either side of my upward-trending pathway 
were tiny rillets; but they now flowed with a muffled gurgle, 
each having» taken, over-night, a severe cold in its throat. 
The two singing comrades that commonly displayed to the 
eye such laughing faces showed very changed and wan. 
Where little cascades had erewhile descended, small ice-falls 
were now to be seen, fold overlapping diminutive fold. My 
breath went before me in a partially enveloping cloud, and 
every approaching horseman was heralded by the spouting 
vapor from the nostrils of his steed. 

It was not until I reached my favorite summer tramping- 
ground, the road beneath the wood, that the vale unfolded 
itself. Smoke was rising in white pillars from numerous 
chimneys, insubstantial columns, that, just as fancy was 
framing of them graceful. props for the dome of the sky, 
would melt into nothingness. As I first turned toward the 
east, there was a black speck upon the disc of the sun which 
speedily dissolved itself into a crow winging heavily toward a 
forest beyond the valley. I had hoped by this time to find 
the distance clear, but the edges of the sky were still banked 
with shrouding billows of amethyst and sea-shell rose. Two 
boys, having a vigorous game of hockey on the hard snow- 
crust in an adjoining orchard, lent the sole human feature to 
the landscape. 
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It was in no sense a typical winter morning. It lacked 
the vastness, the grandeur, the beauty, of a scene embracing 
great snow-reaches immaculate and dazzling. Yet it was to 
me by far more engaging. Despite the penetrating quality 
of the air there was something warm in the effect of the sun- 
flooded sweep of country-side. It was not oppressive, but, 
on the contrary, inspiring. 1t did not chill, but infused in- 
stead a certain urgent vitality into the blood. 

A nearing train sent sharp shocks of sound along the 
hills. Echo, slumbering in the woods, was aroused, and re- 

’ sponded in throbs of lessening tone. It was not the voice 
wherewith Echo would answer a few months later, and I tried 
to analyze the difference. There would be a blending of 
bird-notes then, but in this fact did not lie the whole distinc- 
tion. No; for also at that coming time the joy of earth 
would vibrate in the reply,—the mirth, the rapture, the lyric 
ecstacy of spring. When it is this that will greet my ears, I 
will hie forth again, and hearken unto Echo. 


A Sure Faith. 


O Lord, I have this certain trust: 
That, as the sunbeam cannot stray, 

My life, for all the motes and dust, 
Will hold me some unerring ray. 


Whate’er betide me, this I know: 

That I have come, O Lord, from thee. 
Thou goest with me as I go, 

And in my steps thou guidest me. 


I fain would walk a little way, 
For thus upon thy wings I fly. 
It is not I who live to-day: 
It is the Lord who cannot die. 


From God we come, to God we go; 
And, though we may not see thy face, 

By faith and hope and love we know 
That God fills all the interspace. 


And, when we wander from the way, 
Open our eyes, that we may see 
How oft the feet of them that stray 
Are slowly turning back to thee. 


—Ernest H, Coleridge, in Littell’s Living Age. 


Che Pulpit. 


A New Way of Curing Old Sins, 


BY REV. FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.—IsAIAH 
i. 18. 


Sin is a reality, a mighty reality. It is not some myste- 
rious inheritance coming down to us, concealed somewhere 
in our nature. It is not a theological conception. 

When we have formed our doctrinal opinions and settled 
our faith and disposed of the arguments and discussions of 
the great preachers and professors of all the special saving 
theologies of both ancient and modern times, we find we 
have sin still with us, alive, aggressive, a very definite 
reality. 

Now not only the Bible, but all human testimony, con- 
tinually proclaims that this activity of sinfulness is the most 
disastrous influence with which our upward-seeking souls 
have to contend. “Save me from sin” is the anguish- 
stricken cry of heart after heart, from the far dimness of 
the earliest days of recorded history to the last tear-stained 
moment of yesterday’s repentant prayer. 

Let us, then, glance as far as we can at the meaning of 
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this disastrous force. What is sin? What are its con- 
sequences ? Is there any cure? 

It is a fact of common experience that sin is not only a 
mighty reality, but that it is the worst conceivable influence 
in all human life. It is the one thing of all others which 
brings horror, suffering, and distress to their most virulent 
condition. There are other causes of the world’s pain-bear- 
ing; but what are the ravages of physical disease, the stings 
of hunger, the. pangs of pain, the loss of property, the grief 
of every affliction,— what are these to the awful destruction, 
the fierce despoiling, the burning torture wrought by sin? 
Human hearts are tender, human sensibilities are acute, 
human aspirations are delicate as they are divine; yet, with 
remorseless haste, vice tears the heart’s affections to shreds, 
tramples on the pure ideals of the uplooking soul, and. 
spreads horror, anguish, and trembling fear along its stained 
and distorted path. 


“Violence and misrule are always the path of transgres- ... 


sion.” 

Would you see how sin stamps itself the worst despoiler 
of the world’s peace, beauty, and happiness? Compare the 
face marked by poverty, by hunger, by any or all misfortune, 
and yet where uprightness, honor, and religious aspiration 
have been preserved, with that where not distress, not want, 
not grief, but sin, has swept the temple of the inner life, and 
you will see. Or mark in your own past the sorrow of some 
loss, some broken tie, some darkening grief,— it may be deep, 
— but compare it with the cutting chill, the deadly ravage 
wrought upon your life by wrong-doing, by wickedness. No, 
nothing in the world does so much damage as sin. It de- 
forms and distorts. It blinds. It soils the fountains of all 
effort. It turns the noblest quality of reason itself into con- 
fusion; for the impure mind cannot judge truly, cannot 
weigh correctly, cannot apprehend justly. Sin poisons the 
heart. The unrighteous cannot enjoy, cannot feel the rapt- 
ure or see the beauty, that to the good lie all about the path 
of humblest life. 

But it is unnecessary for me to depict the disastrous and, 
alas! too well known consequences of sin. Let us, rather, con- 
sider its nature, and the means at our disposal to counter- 
act it. 

There have been offered many strange suggestions as an 
explanation. Many weird beliefs have and do prevail as to 
what sin is,— the influence of an external, Satanic power in 
conflict with the power of God, the work of the Devil, an 
innate inheritance, part of our being, a curse laid upon hu- 
manity only to be relieved by a miraculous interference or 
sacrifice. ‘There is, however, one thought fatal to the right 
conception of sin and the right attitude toward wrong-doing 
involved in all these ideas: it is the thought that sin is a 
natural part of the present conditions of human life. Bun- 


. yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” teaches, and Calvinism —in its 


many ameliorated forms — still enforces the belief that sin is 
at the bottom of the hearts of all men now as it has been 
from the beginning. Here is a fatally wrong conception. 
Sin is not “at the hearts of men.” It isa monstrous de- 
formity. Every man who sins departs from his proper nature. 
The natural powers of man are often used indeed for evil 
purposes, but that is not their just and legitimate intention. 
Sin spreads wreck and ruin, and wreck and ruin are not the 
proper outcome of life. Sin does not belong to the propel- 
ling, natural instincts of human nature. God save us from 
ever saying, in our moments of sinful degradation: “It is the 
natural way.” ‘It is the nature of all men.” “It is the in- 
heritance of the race.” “It is the inevitable way of the 
world.” 

Sin is the wilful vzo/ation of the eternal law of life. It is 
the choice and preference of an impure desire to a pure one, 
an acceptance of a lower path for a higher, an assertion of 
self-will as opposed to the will of God. It is the opposite of 
the right condition,— the natural condition of a child of God. 
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Accordingly, the Bible tells us to pluck out a right eye or cut 
off a right arm, if they ensnare us into sin. “ The loss of the 


. most important organ is nothing to the loss of innocence. 


Violated duty everywhere, anywhere, that is sin.” \ 

I have hardly described with any fulness or clearness the 
essential qualities of this terrible, this destructive power; but 
I must ask you to fill out from your own imaginations the 


_ picture of the actual disturbance and danger brought about 


by this violation of eternal righteousness, and pass on to 
speak of methods of counteracting, of meeting or preventing 
this awful catastrophe of sin. Here is, indeed, the greatest 
opportunity in all the world for doing good. Nothing else 
can for a moment compare with the glorious calling of those 
who have laid down their lives for the salvation of the world 
from sin. 

This was the divine task taken upon himself by Jesus 
Christ as the greatest contribution he could make to the 
welfare of the sons of men, and the highest offering he could 
bring to the heavenly altar at his Father’s feet. This is the 
continuous mission ever since of all his followers, the most 
definite heritage of Christianity. 

There are, however, two huge blunders, which have disas- 
trously hindered the best efforts, in this direction, of the 
Christian Church and Christian workers in the past. 

The first blunder is in thinking that sin belongs to the 
race instead of to the individual. 


“Tn Adam’s fall, we sinned all.” 


That thought has been made a cloak for a million crimes. 
The responsibility is shared, put back, carried off by. the rest 
of humanity, possibly atoned for, and settled by proxy. Out 
of this have sprung the misleading creeds which disparage 
human responsibility and human worth, and teach that 
heaven may be obtained by other means than becoming fit 
for it. 

The other blunder is that of regarding punishment as a 
remedy and cure instead of merely a restraint, a check, a 
preventive, until the remedy can be applied. This short- 
sighted mistake-has also wrought unreckonable harm. The 
horrors of punishment have been piled up so desperately 
high, in the vain anticipation of overwhelming evil, that men 
have been taught rather to scheme escape from the conse- 
quences of wrong than to arise from their sin and return to 


‘the Father. 


But let us regard sin as first and solely a personal, individ- 
ual question of the right attitude of each soul toward the 
will of its Creator, and let us look for the real cure, the real 
restorative to virtue, beyond the restraint of punishment, and 
we shall, I think, more deeply feel the need of watchfulness 
in our own lives, and more readily find the way to taking 
our part in the salvation and redemption of the world. Let 
us take home to ourselves the deep eternal truth that all sin 
is assertion of a lower self-will for the higher God-will, and 
there may occur to us a new way of curing old sins,—a 
method not of imputing them to some one else, not of atone- 
ment, not of expiation by suffering or punishment, but a 
method of absorption. 

By playing upon our vices, our ill-will, our temper, our 
anger, our selfishness, with warm, swift currents of higher 
life, of the air and sunshine that are the atmosphere of 
heaven, we are actually able to absorb the poison of lower, 
marshy, unhealthy climates, where our wandering feet have 
caused us to stray, and so can restore that natural vitality 
which will bring us back to the upward path, the homeward 
leading lanes, the approach to God. 

The method of absorption ! 

“O mystery of love, 
In which absorbed, loss, anguish, treason’s self, 
Enlargeth rapture.” 


And yet no mystery, but just the simplest, commonest ex- 


white as snow.” 
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perience. A drop of dew, pure, radiant as a diamond! 
But it falls upon the earth, it becomes mere mud. Then a 
ray of golden sunlight rests upon it, it reascends into the 
crystal sky, its ambient home. 

A child of God, fresh, happy, good, blindly wanders down 
‘into the vale of selfishness. The light of its divine nature 
vanishes from its eyes, soiled and stained is its heart, anger, 
malice, avarice, write themselves over it, it is fallen from its 
high estate. Then a great light rests upon it. The new sal- 
vation by the absorption of sin happens as naturally as the 
evaporation of the dewdrop. The golden light of love, of a 
holy life, of a divine influence, takes away the sin of the 
fallen, and wafts the redeemed spirit to its rightful home in 
the unruffled infinite bosom of the Almighty. 

This was the method of Jesus, much as the world has en- 
deavored to impute to him far other means. He dealt out 
no punishment, he offered no sacrifice, he proposed no ransom, ~ 
He let in the light,— the light that is to light the soul of 
every man coming into the world. He shone upon humanity 
with the power of a deathless love, he laid to every heart 
that would receive him the kindling influence of his own 
buoyant devotion to the divine will, he breathed upon the 
inner life its native air, he revealed the beauty of holiness, the 
strength of goodness, the glory of the natural pure love that 
belongs to the child of God. 

Are you aware of any old sins that have resisted treat- 
ment, any angry passions you have tried to stamp out, 
any vein of selfishness you have wrestled with, and sought to 
atone for and punished yourself about? Try this method 
of salvation by absorption. Let in the light! Let it in in 
overflowing tides! Let in the highest ideals, the largest 
truths, the noblest aspirations, the revelation of Jesus, the 
devotion of love, the spirit of the Infinite ! 

Receiving that spirit, the grip of sin loosens from the pal- 
pitating heart. One can feel the evil influences fading, dis- 
appearing, passing away. The absorption goes on apace. 
Evil is taken up, dissolves, disappears. 

The ascension of the soul has begun. 
sured, 


Salvation is as- 
* Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 


Spiritual Life. 


For honesty is before honor; and, though man must write 
his poems in sounding words, God’s poems are printed best 
in the brave and silent duties of common life—#dward 


Garrett. 
J 


The lives which seem so poor, so low, 
The hearts which are so cramped, so dull, 
The baffled hopes, the impulse slow, 
Thou takest, touchest all; and, lo! . 
They blossom to the beautiful. 
— Susan Ejiilee 
& 


PRAYER. 


Eternal God, who committest to us the swift and solemn 
trust of life, since we know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving thee is always present, 
may we wake to the instant claims of thy holy will, not wait- 
ing for to-morrow, but yielding to-day. Lay to rest the re- 
sistance of our passion, indolence, or fear.. Consecrate with 
thy presence the way our feet may go, and the humblest 
work will shine and the roughest places be made plain. 
Lift us above unrighteous mistrust into faith and hope and 
charity by steadfast reliance on thy sure will; and so may 
we be modest in our time of wealth, patient under disappoint- 
ment, ready for danger, serene in death. Amen. 
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Confessio Amantis. 


When do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 
In strenuous mors when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 

Keep blissful hours, 1 follow at your sign? 


Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room, 
And eyes read not, but, sitting silently, 
I feel your great hearts, throbbing deep, inquire, 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom, 
—Richard Le Galiienne. 


A Nut for the Critics, 


A story briefly told by Mr. Russell in his 
‘*Collections and Recollections,’’ page 141, 
has caused a line of witnesses to rise up to 
testify to that which they saw and heard. 
As told by Mr. Russell, the story runs thus: 

‘Mr. Browning once told Mr. Gladstone 
a highly characteristio story of Disraelitish 
duplicity, and for all reply heard a voice 
choked with indignation: ‘Do you cal] that 
amusing, Browning? J cadl it devilish !’”’ 

This is the first stage of the anecdote. A 
second and longer account of the incident 
appears in the Spectator for November 19, in 
a letter signed by Lionel A. Tollemache. 
In this account the reminiscence is simply 
expanded, and reads as follows :— 

‘*Mr. Browning told my informant that he 
himself had been present at a Royal Acad- 
emy dinner, when Disraeli, as premier, pro- 
posed the toast of the evening. The orator 
paid some truly Disraelitish compliments to 
the pictures which he saw around. A few 
days later, meeting Browning in the street, 
he exclaimed, ‘That was a ghastly show the 
other evening.’ Browning could not help 
reminding him that he had expressed a very 
different opinion in his speech. ‘Ah! Mr. 
Browning,’ replied Dizzy, with a smile, 
‘you poets can never distinguish between 
poetry and fact.’ Afterwards Browning 
rather imprudently mentioned the incident to 
Gladstone, expecting to divert him; but for 
all reply he heard a voice choked with indig- 
nation: ‘Do you call that amusing, Brown- 
ing? I call it devilish!’ ’’ 

In the Spectator for November 26 Malcolm 
MacColl says it was Browning who was ex- 
ceedingly indignant, and Mr. Gladstone who 
was greatly amused. Mr. MacColl claims to 
have been present, and to have heard all the 
conversation. He tells the story as follows: 

“Browning declaimed against Lord Beac- 
onsfield—to whose political character and 
Eastern policy he had great antipathy—as ‘the 
greatest liar living,’ which he illustrated by 
the now historic incident at the Royal Acad- 
emy dinner two years previously. Having in 
his speech extolled ‘the extraordinary display 
of the imaginative faculty’ in the pictures of 
the year, Mr. Disraeli, as he then was, asked 
Browning, after dinner, what he thought of 
the pictures. Browning, who had never 
spoken to Disraeli before, was surprised at 
being suddenly accosted. ‘I was so taken 
aback,’ he said, in relating the story, ‘that, 
like a fool, instead of giving my opinion, I 
asked his, forgetting that I had heard him 
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give it in his speech half an hour before. 
Stroking his chin, he replied, ‘‘Well, Mr. 
Browning, if I had to make any special crit- 
icism, it would be to say how wofully lack- 
ing the pictures are in the imaginative a7 
utly. tT) 

‘*Browning described himself as being 
dumfounded, and unable to utter a word. 
Next year also he met Disraeli, who had 
meanwhile become Lord Beaconsfield. ‘How 
do you do, Mr. Browning?’ said the earl. 
‘You remember that you introduced yourself 


to me at the Academy dinner last year.’ ‘I 


beg your pardon,’ replied Browning: ‘it was 
you who introduced yourself to me.’ ‘Oh, 
yes: now I remember,’ was the reply. ‘And 
I also remember your telling me that you 
were much struck with the unusual display of 
the imaginative faculty in the pictures.’ ‘I 
beg your pardon again,’ retorted Browning: 
‘it was you who said that in your speech.’ 
‘He has evidently heard,’ added Browning, 
‘that I have been telling this story against 
him; and now the rascal is determined to 
father it upon me.’ And he repeated his 
opinion of Lord Beaconsfield’s unveracity. 

‘*We all laughed except Browning, none 
more than Mr. Gladstone, who then offered 
a half-serious, half-satirical vindication of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s veracity, distinguishing 
untrue statements from ‘lies,’ and illustrat- 
ing his argument by a curious anecdote of 
a violent attack on himself by Disraeli in 
the House of Commons, based on an accusa- 
tion which Disraeli spontaneously the fol- 
lowing evening acknowledged to be entirely 
unfounded. Any one who was present would 
have seen that Mr. Gladstone was greatly 
tickled by Browning’s vehemence, and evi- 
dently realized that Lord Beaconsfield had 
been poking fun at the poet, probably in re- 
venge for Browning’s undisguised antipathy 
to him. But, not wishing to hurt Brown- 
ing’s feelings, Mr. Gladstone, with a twinkle 
in his eye, took the line of arguing that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s inaccuracies were not 
necessarily ‘lies.’ Mr. Gladstone was him- 
self an admirable raconteur, and no mean 
mimic, and could, on occasion, be decidedly 
and intentionally humorous, under the veil of 
a serious manner. Browning had a keen 
sense of humor, but it was sometimes over- 
powered by strong feeling. The reversal of 
parts in the current version of the Academy 
dinner story is one of the oddest things I 
know in the curiosities of literature. ’’ 

And now in the New York 7rbune comes 
a distinguished American author, who writes 
as follows :— 

‘*T heard Mr. Browning tell that story, and 
it was far more terse than Tollemache’s ver- 
sion of it. Of course, a man sometimes tells 
his own stories differently, but this is what 
he told in my hearing: Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and Browning were all at the Royal Academy 
dinner. Disraeli made the speech of the 
evening,—very flattering to English art, as 
shown in that year’s exhibition, and dwell- 
ing especially on its originality. After din- 
ner the three men walked about the gallery 
together. Disraeli, looking round at the 
pictures, said: ‘Wretched stuff! Not an 
original thing here!’ Gladstone turned to 
Browning, and, putting his hand against his 
mouth on Disraeli’s side, said, ‘Hellish!’ 
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Browning imitated him, and said the word 
with a curious combination of gutturals and 
hiss. I heard him tell this story ata ere 
dinner table in Venice.’’ 

If, now, the faith of the world depended 
upon knowing the-certainty of these things, 
what a problem we should have for theolo- 
gians and critics! What did Gladstone say 
to Browning, or Browning to Gladstone, or 
Disraeli to Browning? .Who was angry 
enough to hiss out the word ‘‘Hellish’’? 
Did anybody understand anybody correctly, 
and is the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
listeners to be taken? 


Literature. 


Francis Parkman.” 


Of these books one does not need to say 
that they are not, for the critical student of 
history, final authority. Parkman’s work will 


be surpassed by those who follow him. By 


the new method of the historian and by the 
handiwork of many specialists the annals of 
the past will be gathered, classified, scruti- 
nized, and wrought into new forms. No one 
man is now sole authority for the tribal laws, 
the religious observances, the political tra- 
ditions, the language, the social customs, or 
racial affinities of the aboriginal tribes of 


“America. 


Mr. Parkman never intended to do the 
work of the specialist; but what he did has 
been so well done that it has already at- 
tained to the rank of a classic among the 
achievements of American scholarship. Deal- 
ing with the original narratives and tradi- 
tions of those who were actors in the trage- 
dies of the American forest, he has caught 
the explorer and the settler, the trapper, and 
the savage, the Jesuit, the Protestant, and the 
pagan in the very act. He sets the stage of 
the great drama before us, showing the savage 
aboriginals in the vast American wilderness 
with their European rivals and enemies, and 
makes them’ play their respective parts before 
us. This work of the reconstructive historical 
imagination has been done by Parkman in 
such a way that his books have stood and 
will stand the test of time and criticism. 
When more accurate works of research fur’ 
nish the critical student with the facts he 
needs, the student of human nature will stili 
go back to Parkman in the spirit in which 
he returns to the discredited historical trage- 
dies of Shakespeare. 

In these three volumes Parkman sets before 
us, first, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, showing the beginnings of that 
great family of commonwealths which is rap- 
idly growing up in the Mississippi Valley 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
He then, in Vol. IV., takes us to Canada, 


and shows how, under the old régime, life was “4 


Organized and government was established 
along the St. Lawrence: River. 


*Francis ParkMAn’s Works. New Lib: Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. $2.00, Vol. III, La Salle andthe Dis- 
covery of the Great West. France in England and North 
America. Vol. IV. The Old Régime in Canada. France 
and England in North America. Vol. V. Count Fronte- 
nac and New France under Louis XIV. France and Eng- 
land in North America. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Between the 
Catholic and the Puritan, Parkman was able 


- 
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to hold the scales in even balance. He saw 
the limitations of both; and he saw also the 
virtues bred in both by devotion to principles 
which, after all, they did serve without 
reference to personal advantages. Some of 
the most brilliant pictures set before us the 
New England Puritan, drawn to the life. In 
Vol. V. France and England strive for the 
mastery, Boston stands over against Quebec, 
and Frontenac, the great war governor of the 
North, is the central figure; although Madame 
Frontenac plays no small part in shaping his 
fortunes. 

' For the general reader, who is not a 
trained scholar and critic, these volumes 
serve both as literature which entertains and 
as a record that instructs. In the use of 
language Parkman was a master. His judg- 
ments of religious and political forces and 
tendencies are valuable for their breadth and 
charity. They are also peculiarly his own. 
They are worth more to one who would 
understand the past than any mere recital of 
facts, because they are the interpretations 
which the facts could only suggest to one 
skilled in reading motives and able to state 
the case without malice or prejudice. - 


THE WHITNEY GENEALOGY. By Frederick 
Clifton Pierce. Chicago, Ill. Published by 
the author.—Mr. Pierce is well known as 
one of the most indefatigable of genealogists 
and the compiler of several important books, 
including the Batchelder, Fiske, and Pierce 
genealogies and the histories of Barre and 
Grafton, Mass. His account of the descend- 
ants of John and Elinor Whitney of Water- 
town makes a substantial volume of about 
seven hundred pages, and includes mention 
of very nearly ten thousand descendants of the 
Whitney name, besides many more . whose 
mothers were Whitneys. When one remem- 
bers the immense number of persons who can 
connect themselves directly with the family 
through their grandmothers or foremothers 
still further removed, it will be evident that 
the book appeals to an immense circle. Not 
many other families in America can show so 
large a number of descendants from a single 
emigrant pair. Whitney as a surname de- 
tives its origin from the ancient and obscure 
parish of Whitney on the western confines 
of Herefordshire, near the border of Wales. 
It lies in the valley of the river Wye, which 
is here a mountain torrent, subject to sudden 
freshets. Thus the name probably means 
‘‘white water,’’ and is allied to Whitton, or 
*‘white town,’’ Whitchurch, or ‘‘white 
church, ’’ and Whitebourn, or ‘‘ white brook, ’’ 
all in the same county. Other derivations, 
however, are. shown to be possible. John 
Whitney, first of the name in America, was 
the son of Thomas Whitney, gentleman, of 
Westminster, and his wife, Mary Bray. He 
was educated in the famous Westminster 
School. In 1635 he came with his wife 
Elinor and five sons to America in the Eliza- 
beth Ann. The early records of Watertown 
give some information as to his standing in 
the town, and his will and the inventory. of 
his property indicate in the usual way the 
quality and quantity of those household 
effects which were considered necessary in 
an early colonial home. Among the de- 
scendants whose family lines are traced in 
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this volume are many who have made the 
name widely known, as Eli Whitney, inven- 
tor of the cotton-gin, Hon. William C. 
Whitney, and others. It may be that the 
family poem is responsible for the saying, 
‘*Where’er you find a Whitney, you will find 
an honest man’’; but surely none of the name 
will wish to question its accuracy. At this 
time, when so many persons are diligently 
searching ancient records to discover more 
about the early history of their ancestors, 
Mr. Pierce’s books offer valuable assistance. 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 
C. H. Cornill. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. Translated by Prof. 
W. H. Carruth.—It is possible that some 
readers of Prof. Comill’s previous work (also 
issued by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany) will feel that this later book disappoints 
the promise of the earlier to their hope. In- 
deed, the radical difference in purpose between 
the two books made this inevitable. Zhe 
Prophets of Israel undertook to trace the de- 
velopment of the chief spiritual movement in 
Israel, to set forth the soul of the nation. 
This book, however, treats of the external 
fortunes of the people, the body of which 
prophecy was the soul, with the purpose of 
information rather than inspiration. Never- 
theless, the human touch is never lacking: 
and the history is actually alive. How could 
it be otherwise when Prof. Cornill writes so 
frankly from the critical point of view, with- 
out explanation, apology, or defence? Park- 
man tells us> that, in the councils of the 
Iroquois, each speaker was expected to re- 
hearse all the previous arguments and opin- 
ions before making his own contribution to 
the discussion; and in most modern books 
upon the Bible the law of the Iroquois 
seems to have been rigorously observed. But 
here is a history of Israel with but two or 
three foot-notes, and those so trivial they 
might have been omitted to advantage, with 
no references to traditional misconceptions or 
the views of other scholars, and with almost 
no proof-texts. This is just as it ought to 
be; and, when in addition we have a lucid 
and succinct treatment of the history in the 
light of recent investigation, there can be 
only commendation and approval. Of course, 
in the present state of Biblical. criticism, no 
scholar’s opinions pass unchallenged at every 
point; but, in the main, Prof. Cornill’s 
statements may be confidently accepted as 
representing. the consensus of critical opin- 
ion. The English rendering is clear and 
apparently accurate; but we regret to see 
that, in Prof. Carruth’s hands, an infinitive 
fares according to the threat of Solomon con- 
cerning the child, and is ruthlessly split. 
The publishers have done all readers of the 
Bible a genuine service by putting into their 
hands in so fair a volume this history, which 
originally appeared in successive numbers of 
the Open Court. 


A SHoRT History oF THE WAR WITH 
Spain. By Marion Wilcox. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company.—Mr. Wil- 
cox’s book is written from the standpoint of 
a convinced expansionist, but without heat 
or violence. It is made more valuable by 
the introduction of many-contemporary doc- 
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uments, among which is Senator Proctor’s 
statement in full,—a refort even more sig- 
nificant than that made by the explosion of 
the Maine: it convinced thousands of the 
necessity for our intervention. We are now 
wel] aware that the strength and character of 
the insurgents were much exaggerated and 
idealized in that statement; but its effective 
part was the sufferings of the reconcentrados, 
which generally have been put an end to in 
the most effective manner possible. The 
dead do not starve. The story is made as 
pleasant as possible for everybody concerned. 
Of favoritism there is very little. Painful 
contradictions are glozed over in an ingenious 
manner. One would get no idea from the 
casual mention of Shafter’s pessimistic tele- 
gram what a shudder of anxiety and horror 
it sent through the United States. Of Shaf- 
ter’s failure to co-operate with Sampson there 
is no sign, and hardly none of Schley’s sail- 
ing off and leaving Cervera’s fleet at Santi- 
ago to do anything it pleased. It is wonder- 
ful to what degree we were helped by ‘‘our 
friends, the enemy,’’ at different stages of 
the sanguinary game. The various scandals 
of the war are passed over in almost absolute 
silence, and nothing is said of the miserable 
botch made by the general government in its 
treatment of the National Guard. Clearly, 
we have here a book which, however it may 
tickle the vanity of the American Jingo, has 
no quality of permanence. The history of 
our war with Spain remains to be written; 
and, when it is written properly, it will be 
a very different book from this. Another 
Kinglake would not find the task too mean 
for his ability. 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION, 1868-75. By 
Edward Henry Strobel, late Secretary of 
the United States Legation and Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Madrid. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.—This account of the Spanish 
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Revolution of 1868-75 covers the seven years 
falling between the deposition of Isabella 
II. and the restoration of Bourbon rule under 
Alfonso XII., the father of the present boy 
king. During this period Spain passed 
through a provisional government established 
by the successful revolutionists, a regency 
under the new constitution, the brief reign of 
Amadeo of Savoy, and, finally, a succession 
of republican dictatorships. The most in- 
teresting chapter in the book describes the 
search for a king; for the constitution, in 
advance of a monarch, declared monarchy the 
- form of government. The chief difficulty 
was to agree upon a king who should com- 
mand popular support; and at the same time 
pass muster with the great powers. There 
was no lack of candidates: yet it was no 
easy task to find a foreign prince who could 
meet the conditions, and who would consent, 
in the face of recent events, to make the 
experiment of uniting the warring factions. 
One of the episodes in this search for a king 
was Louis Napoleon’s veto of the choice of 
Leopold of Hohenzollermn, out of which grew 
the Franco-Prussian War. With some diffi- 
culty, Amadeo was induced to try his luck; 
but two years was enough to convince him 
of the hopelessness of his position, and to 
bring about his abdication. Out of the chaos 
that followed came reaction and the restora- 
tion of the son of the late queen. The 
author writes with evident familiarity with 
his subject; and the book, appearing at this 
time, cannot fail to interest many persons 
who are anxious to learn something about 
the recent history of our friend, the enemy. 


Maria FEeEtic3ra. A Story of Bohemian 
Love. By Caroline Svetla. Translated from 
the Bohemian by Antonie Krejsa. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.—This is one of 
the ‘‘Tales from Foreign Lands,’’ a series 
of eight stories, of which the first, Wemo- 
ries: A Tale of German Love, was published 
a quarter of a century ago. Madame Johanna 
Rottov Muzak, better known by her pen 
name,— Caroline Svetla,—is a Bohemian 
patriot, as well as novelist; and in her story 
of Maria Felicia she has drawn a strongly 
individualized character that might have 
been modelled from her own, and which 
doubtless represents her own feelings and 
ideals. Her ancestors belonged to the perse- 
cuted religious sect of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren, and their traditions and experiences give 
a suitable background to this tale of heroic 
independence and suffering. The historical 
parts of the book are quite as interesting as 
the romance. Madame Muzak is a powerful 
advocate of democracy, and this story reveals 
the intensity of her feeling for freedom, 
social, religious, and political, 


CORNER-STONES OF FAITH; OR, THE ORI- 
GIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DENOMINATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, By Rev. Charles H. Small, B.D., 
M.A. New York: E. B. Treat & Co.—The 
purpose of this book is stated fully in its 
title. It contains much useful information 
well arranged. Each of the chapters which 
treat of the larger sects is prefaced by a 
paper from some prominent member of the 
body considered, in which he gives the rea- 
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sons why he belongs to that particular com- 
munion.. The Unitarians, who have four 
pages of the four hundred and fifty assigned 
them, are fairly described. The by-religions 
—as the Mormons, Spiritualists, etc.—are 
treated briefly at the close of the book; and 
an interesting chapter is added, giving an 
account of ‘‘ Movements toward Unity.’’ The 
illustrations are abundant rather than fine, 
and have often the look of having been bor- 
rowed from some previous publication; but 
they are useful and enlightening. While the 
work cannot be called scholarly, it tries to 
be just and candid, and, if supplemented by 
Schaff or Fisher or some other standard 
work, will be found helpful. 


THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. A Practical 
Manual of Corrections in History, Lan- 
guage, and Fact, for Readers and Writers. 
Compiled and edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents.—This is better than an orig- 
inal work, because the editor has made use 
of many books of a similar kind. The edi- 
tor hopes that no errors will be found ina 
book which aims to correct errors. That is 
too much to expect. We think we have seen 
ladybirds eat plant-lice. We think we re- 
member bees and bumble-bees with their 
“thighs packed with wax’’; but we cannot 
now verify these impressions, and so we let 
them pass with others of a similar kind. 
We accept the book as a neat, convenient, 
and useful guide. It has more than once con- 
victed us of error where we least expected to 
be found wanting. The person who can 
read this book from beginning to end with- 
out confessing himself a sinner in regard to 
spelling, pronunciation, or a knowledge of 
historical and other facts, may write himself 
down as a well-educated person. 


A Lover’s Revott. By J. W. DeForest. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
As a story of the beginning of hostilities 
between the British troops and the Continen- 
tals in the War for American Independence, 
Mr. DeForest’s novel contains much to be 
praised. The account of what happened at 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, and in 
besieged Boston is spirited and realistic; 
while those chapters which describe the diffi- 
culties met by the Americans in trying to 
transform country farmers into reliable, 
drilled soldiers, are especially full of inter- 
est, brightened by humor. The romantic 
parts of the story are less well managed. 
The dinner party, which introduces the char- 
acters, is a specimen of unrefined and exag- 
gerated description likely to prejudice the 
reader unfavorably from the start; while the 
flighty little heroine is too irresponsible to 
win much interest in her fortunes, though 
she certainly deserved something better than 
her tragic ending. ~ ‘ 

THE STORY OF A PuMPKIN-PIE. Told in 
Verse by William E. Barton, and in Pictures 
by A. M. Willard. Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press.—We have known Dr. Barton as a 
preacher, a scholar, and a worker in social 
reform. Asa writer, he has entered the fields 
of fiction, history, and theology. Now we 
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know that he writes verses for his children, 
and, happily, once at least; for other chil- 
dren, too. Just before Christmas, 1897, the 
artist, Mr. Willard, sent Dr. Barton twenty 
pencil-sketches illustrating the evolution of 
a pumpkin-pie; and these verses were written 
later to accompany the sketches. The epic 
narrates the history of the pumpkin, describes 
the moving adventures of the children who 
watched and guarded it, and sets forth the 
final triumph in fitting words. It is an en- 
tertaining achievement of men whose names 
are known in connection with literary and 
artistic work of quite another order. 


BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE. Ed- 
ited by Edward Tuckerman Potter. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.—It is just 
forty years since the first edition of this book 
was published. Its title is almost sufficient 
description; for the stories are not amplified 
nor abbreviated nor paraphrased, but given 
exactly as they are given in the Bible, each 
carefully eliminated, however, from other 
matter with which they are there interwoven. 
The compilation was made with remarkable 
care; and, although a word or words have 
been occasionally added to complete the 
sense, ‘‘in no instance has a sentence or any 
considerable portion of a sentence’’ been so 
supplied. The years in which this compila- 
tion has been used testify to the regard in 
which it is held by mothers; and there are 
many reasons for the retention of the simple, 
condensed Bible language rather than the 
rewritten paraphrases. A new introduction 
to the book is contributed by Bishop Henry 
C. Potter. 


SToRIES TRUE AND Fanciges New. By 
Mary W. Morrison. Boston: Dana Estes & 
Co. $1.25.—The name of the writer of 
these rhymed stories for children has ap- 
peared in Youth’s Companion and Harper's 
Round Table, where her clever verses have 
found appreciative readers. She bids defi- 
ance to her critics in the following words, 
which cannot be taken, however, as a fair 
sample of the quality of the book, — 


If dear ones by the fireside 
Enjoy this rhyme, and ask for that, 
I shall not mind if critics say, 
‘**?Tis dog’rel makes this book so fat.’’ 


These are cheery, fanciful verses; and, while 
the book cannot be read through consecu- 
tively, as one reads a book of prose stories, 
they make an agreeable variety in a child’s 
library. 


THE Wipow O’CALLAGHAN’s Boys. By 
Gulielma Zollinger. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25.—Boys and mothers of 
boys will all be the better for reading this 
thoroughly sensible and entertaining book. 
It is a story of sturdy, level-headed effort to 
meet the world on its own rather severe 
terms, and to win from it success and prog- 
ress. No strokes of miraculous good luck 
befall these young heroes of peace; but they 
deserve what they gain, and the story is told 
so simply, and yet with so much originality, 
that it is quite as interesting reading as are 
the tales where success is won by more sen- 
sational methods. .The good sense, courage, 
and tact of the widow herself ought to afford 
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inspiration to many mothers apparently more 
fortunately situated. It is a book to be 
heartily commended. 


THE MAN WHO WORKED FOR COLLISTER. 
By Mary Tracy Earle. Boston: Copeland & 
Day. $1.25.—Strong and true and good are 
these stories by Miss Earle; and their fresh- 
ness of quality impresses itself on the reader, 
now that they are grouped together in book 
form, as it did not when they were met occa- 
sionally in the magazines and more hastily 
read. Her characters are drawn with a firm 
hand, and the setting of the tales is original 
and artistically managed. This is to be 
counted among the best of the recent collec- 
tions of short stories. It is safe to look for- 
ward to more good work from the author in 
the future. 


CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. By J. H. Ry- 
lance, D.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.—This volume contains half a dozen 
essays written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage, and evidently designed for agnostic 
readers. The author’s lack of sympathy 
with the position of the unbeliever is likely, 
however, to defeat his purpose; while, for 
the intelligent Christian of any, even the 
most liberal, school, there is nothing in the 
volume to demand attention. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the more distinctively religious 
books of the ‘‘Worth While Series,’’ pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll’s Blessed are the Cross- 
bearers, which sets forth the blessedness of 
those who bear the cross of Christian labor 
and Christian sorrow. Rev. Francis E 
Clark, president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, contributes a paper on 
The Everlasting Arms, in which he expresses 
the strength and peace which comes from the 
thought of God as an immediate, personal 
Presence. Zhe Fruit of the Vine is an expo- 
sition of the text from St. John, ‘‘I am the 
true vine, and my father is the husband- 
man,’’ by Rev. Andrew Murray; and in Zhe 
Christian Ideal Rev. J. Guinness Rogers 
defines the concept Christian, and shows that 
Christ must be taken as an example in daily 
living. 


The Magazines. 


Harper's Round Table for January opens 
with a story of heroism, not less stirring be- 
cause a horse is the chief actor. Kirk Mun- 
roe’s serial is continued; and Buffalo Bill’s 
second paper, entitled ‘‘Rounding up Ind- 
ians,’’ is better than its title. ‘‘The Nerve 
of Foley,’’ by Frank H. Spearman, is a stir- 
ring story of astrike. ‘‘Venus and its Mys- 
teries’’ is as picturesque and interesting as 
any story; although Garrett P. Serviss is of 
course unable to answer the questions he pro- 
poses init. There are other good articles in 
the number by Dan Beard, George E. Walsh, 
Reginald Gourlay, and Percie W. Hart, be- 
sides the usual departments. 


‘‘The Passenger Traffic of Boston and the 
Subway’’ is the subject of the leading illus- 
trated article in the Mew England Magazine 
for January. It is written by George W. 
Crocker, and shows by striking comparisons 
the development of transportation facilities 
since the first third of the century. Annie 
Russell Marble finds one of the most interest- 
ing themes in the history of American litera- 
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ture in the evolution and influence of early 
almanacs, of which she writes most interest- 
ingly. Edward Everett Hale shows that the 
prayer for peace on earth is no idle dream, 
and declares that the young emperor of Rus- 
sia has made himself the spokesman of the 
agra world. Dr. Barton’s second paper 

n ‘*The Hymns of the Slave and the Freed- 
man’’ appears in this number. So large a 
collection of these songs has not before ap- 
peared outside of the Fisk and the Hampton 
collections. The fiction of the number is by 
Annie E. P. Searing and Abbie Farwell 
Brown and John White Chadwick. Louise 
Betts Edwards, Ormsby A. Court, and Will- 
iam Ordway Partridge have written the poems. 
Mr. Chadwick’s is an impassioned protest 
against the Congressional proposal to deport 
the Chinese from Hawaii. 


St. Nicholas begins the New Year with 
a number that -indicates fairly what a treas- 
ure the magazine proves itself to be in every 
family of children. Isabel McDougall’s 
opening article on ‘‘Three Little Spanish 
Princesses’’ is accompanied by three full- 
page reproductions of paintings by Velas- 


quez. Mark Twain’s ‘‘prettiest and dain- 
tiest mousers’’ are commemorated in an 
interesting article about his pets. Mr. 


E. H. House continues to interest children 
in the ‘‘Bright Sides of History,’’ and 
talks this month about puns, repartees, and 
statues worth their weight in gold. ‘‘The 
Raid of the Raffertys’’ is a rhyming legend 
about Miss Martha Lucretia Frisbie Todd, 
‘*very rich and very odd’’; and it has the 
real St. Wicholas flavor. There are plenty of 
other stories and poems, to which are at- 
tached the well-known names of George A. 
Henty, Gelett Burgess, Carolyn Wells, and 
others. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
ae in C. By Franz Schubert. Arranged by Ernst 
Three: Shadows. Song. By Addison F. Andrews. 
Three Waltzes. By Franz Schubert 
Valse Arabesque. For the piano. By Theodore Lack. 
Hedge Roses. By Franz Schubert. 
Song. By Addison F. Andrews. 
2? By Franz Schubert. 


Surrender. 

Entr’acte from ‘Rosamond. 

Romance, For the piano. By Adele Lewing. 

Scherzettino in F. By Frederick E. Farrar. 

Song beam Words. For the piano. ee Lewing. 

By Ralph Evarts. For the piano. The Pet Dove; Busy 
Bee Waltz; Picking Daisies ; Sparkling ve Dimples ; ; 
‘All Aboard; “Glad to see You”; Little Feet; After 
School; Let's be Merry; Holiday Polka; Merry Christ- 
mas Waltz. 


LOVE DOES IT ALL 


A “LIFE? STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking: “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined te 
have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 

“It is a lovely thing . the most heart-moving and 
heart-! eee pane story I have read for many a day.”— 
John W. Chadwick. 

“One ‘of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.”—Christian Register 

“It is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world.”—Sz. Paul Despatch. 

Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, I 5 
cents. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
%9 Milk Street, cies - Boston, Mass. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
.»» GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED LO tice 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children.must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«+» CONTENTS... 

Unitarianism. 

‘‘What do you Give in Place “of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 
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$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE, Price reduced to 
$1.00. 
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When the Birds go North. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain; 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins tum crimson,— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over,— 
Ww the birds go North again. 
re Wa Higginson. 
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A Fairy Princess on Wheels. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


I. 


Suppose you had just stepped out of col- 
lege with a fresh, snowy diploma in your 
hand and the blessing of your dear old pres- 
ident on your yellow head! Then suppose 
you woke up next morning, so to speak, and 
found yourself playfellow-in-ordinary to six 
little princes and princesses. 

It reads like a fairy tale, doesn’t it? But 
it isn’t; for it is really what happened to 
little Miss Norah Campbell, who one day 
received the right to write ‘‘B.A.’’ after her 
name, and the next entered her own school- 
room in an American railroad king’s palace. 
As the small bachelor of arts walked down 
this spacious and elegant apartment for the 
first time, there was a very earnest prayer in 
her tender heart that she might surely influ- 
ence for good those six little heirs and heir- 
“esses to millions. 

It was yet early moming. Miss Norah and 
a stray housemaid or two had all the great 
house to themselves, and there was nobody 
by to witness this bit of rehearsing for her 
new part. So Miss Norah sat down at her 
desk with a great show of dignity. 

‘*For the New Teacher,’’ she read in bold, 
red letters on a sheet of paper lying before 
her. Below it was written the following 
remarkable ‘‘round-robin’’ :— 

‘*We don’t like teachers, nor school, nor 
books, nor studying, nor anything. —Madge 
Marinell. , 

‘*We don’t like being’ shown off as the 
twin millionaires: it’s a borel—fRob and Roy 
Marinell. 

‘We don’t like being lectured about the 
duties of our positions, it’s so stupid!—Z/ise 
Marinell. 

‘*We don’t like being watched and put in 
the papers when we’re out: it spoils our fun! 
Geraldine Marinell. 

‘©We don’t want anybody to try and man- 
age us, because they can’t do it.—Ralph 
Marinell. 

‘© P.§.—We wish we were just working 
people’s children, and could learn to do 
something worth while.—AJ// of Us.’’ 

‘*Poor little princes and _ princesses!’’ 
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sighed Miss Norah, softly. ‘‘So many 
‘don’t likes’ in their small lives! Who’d 
have thought it,—in a palace, too!’’ 

Then she tucked the sheet of paper into 
her pocket, and went down to breakfast. 

‘“‘They are hard problems, Miss Camp- 
bell,’’ said the guardian of the little orphan 
plutocrats later, in his study. ‘‘My wife 
and I gave them up long ago. I can gener- 
ally manage the bulls and the bears on Wall 
Street; but children are too much for me. 
And somehow we’ve never been able yet to 
get a teacher who could control them. 
They’re regular little barbarians; and I fancy 
they know very little, in spite of all the 
expensive masters and governesses they’ve 
had. But I want you to try the position, my 
child, and succeed, too, if you can, because 
I knew your dear father years ago, when we 
were both boys.’’ 

‘*And I’m glad and proud to do my best, 
sir,’’ little Miss Norah answered bravely. 
‘*But you must try to forgive me if I fail, 
sir. I am only five years older than your 
eldest ward, Miss Madge. ’”’ 

With that our girl-graduate went away to 
her room, took out that red-ink manifesto 
from her future pupils, and studied it 
thoughtfully. So it was that a most wonder- 
ful plan popped into her little Scotch yellow 


head. She waved her paper wildly. 
“T'll do it! I?ll do it! Why not?’’ she 
cried. . 


“*Why not, indeed?’’ echoed the guardian, 
when all was fully explained to him. ‘‘I 
think I can start you the day after t6-mor- 
row.’’ 

The next thing was to meet the new pupils. 
Miss Norah found this a disconcerting expe 
rience, for the young Marinells all sat stol- 
idly regarding her with bored or scowling 
faces. From one to the other the new teacher 
turned a pair of big wistful brown eyes, 
mutely asking for a little sympathy and in- 
terest. But there was none forthcoming. 

‘**T’ve got to make it for myself, that’s 
all!’’ she said to herself. 

With a pretty, girlish gesture, she came 
out before the little group of youngsters. 
‘Do you know, ”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve never been 
a teacher before; and you, I see already, are 
not very partial to teachers. So let us play 
that I’m not a teacher at all, but—a lovely 
fairy princess, who can wave her wand, and 
take you with her to the most wonderful 
places to see the most wonderful things.’’ 

**Vou can’t do it. We’ve seen everything 
in New York worth seeing. We had a 
teacher with that craze before,’’ answered 
fifteen-year-old Madge, contemptuously. 

‘*But you aren’t a fairy princess.. You’re 
just a common teacher,’’ frowned Rob and 
Roy, the twins of thirteen, with stubborn 
realism. 

‘*We’re too old to play such nonsense,’’ 
scornfully added Elise and Geraldine, with 
the most grown-up air their ten and eleven 
years could put on. 

But Ralph, a chubby lad of eight, with 
long yellow curls, dealt the most crushing 
rebuff. 
~ ‘tT wouldn’t—go—with—you, if you were 
a—fairy princess!’’ he said slowly and -im- 
pressively. 

Miss Norah had to suppress a wild desire 
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to laugh; but, even as it was, she could not 


take the dance quite out of the big brown, 


eyes. 

‘“Madge,’’ she cried, ‘‘perhaps there are a 
few wonderful things outside of New York; 
and, if I’m a fairy princess, Ican take you 
to those places, can’t I? Rob and Roy, you 
should not make a statement you can’t prove. 
How do you know I’m not a fairy princess? 
You can’t tell whether I was born in Fairy- 
land or in Massachusetts, now, can you? 
If I were you, Elise and Geraldine, I’d 
never be too old to play anything that was 
nice. I mean never to be. And, Ralph, 
dear,’’—the big brown eyes were sparkling 
now,—‘‘you will go with me when I wish, 
whether you like it or not. For listen! 
One of these nights, when you are sound 
asleep, I shall give the word, and you will 
be snatched out of bed, and hurried off pell- 
mell, wherever I want you to go; and, when 
you are once in my power, I’ll do as I please 
with you. You see I’ve a big black genie 
at my command. He is as wonderful as any 
you ever read about. He breathes fire and 
smoke, and can rush through the air at light- 
ning speed. Ah, laddie!’’ pointing a warn- 
ing finger at him, ‘‘Don’t you ever dare 
a fairy princess again!’’ 

It was fine to see the curl of Miss Madge 
Marinell’s lip. ‘‘She’s mad, stark, staring 
mad!’’ she remarked. 

Rob and Roy doubled their fists. ‘‘You 
couldn’t do it! ‘Why, you’re nothing but a 
girl,—no bigger than Madge here. We 
could do you easy.’’ 

Elise and Geraldine sniffed. ‘‘She thinks 
we’re a set of ninnies!’’ one of them put in. 

Ralph, the cherubic, assumed a distinctly 
warlike air. ‘‘I’d like to see any one take 
me anywhere I didn’t choose to go,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I can’t be managed. I can’t! TI 


never could be!’’—this last very pompously. 
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-Miss Norah turned to the doot. ‘'! That's 
, all to-day, children,’’ she paused to say. 
‘Just wait and see—what will happen.’’ 

- And she was gone. They saw no more of 
her that day or the next. 


Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends, 


S. D. Collingwood, a relative of the late 
C. L. Dodgson, better known as ‘‘Lewis 
Carroll,’’ contributes an article to the De- 
cember Century on ‘*Some of Lewis Carroll’s 
Child Friends.’’ The following are two 
characteristic letters quoted in the article :— 


My dearest Gertrude,—You will be sorry 
and surprised and puzzled to hear what a 
queer illness I have had ever since you went. 
Isent for the doctor, and said, ‘‘Give me 
some medicine, for I’m tired!’’ He said: 
**Nonsense and stuff! You don’t want medi- 
cine. Go to bed!’’ he said. ‘‘No: it isn’t 
the sort of tiredness that wants bed. I’m 
tired in the face /’’ He looked a little grave, 
and said: ‘‘Oh, it’s your ose that’s tired. 
A person often talks too much when he 
thinks he zose a great deal.’’ I said: ‘‘No: 
it isn’t the nose. Perhaps it’s the hair.’’ 
Then he looked rather grave, and said, 
‘“*Now I understand: you’ve been playing 
too many fairs on the pianoforte.’’ ‘‘No, 
indeed, I haven’t,’’? I said. ‘‘And it isn’t 
exactly the azr: it’s more about the nose 
and chin.’? Then he looked a good deal 
graver, and said, ‘‘Have you been walking 
much on your chin lately?’’ I said, ‘‘No.’’ 
‘*Welll’’? he said, ‘‘it puzzles me very 
much. Do you think that it’s in the lips?’”’ 
‘Of course!’’ I saids-~‘‘That’s exactly what 
it is!’’ Then he look€g.very grave indeed, 
and said, ‘‘I think you must have been giv- 
ing too many kisses.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
did give.ove kiss to a baby child, a little 
friend of*mine.’’ ‘‘Think again,’’ he said. 
“*Are you sure it was only ove ?’’ I thought 
again, and said, ‘‘Perhaps it was eleven 
times.’? Then the doctor said; ‘‘ You must 
not give her ay more till your lips are quite 
rested again.’’ ‘‘But what am I to do?’’ 
Isaid. ‘‘ Because, you see, I owe her a hun- 
dred and eighty-two more.’’ Then he looked 
so grave that the tears ran down his cheeks; 
and he said, ‘‘You may send them to her 
in a box.’’ Then I remembered a little box 
that I once bought at Dover, and thought I 
would some day give it to some little girl or 
other. So I have packed them all in it very 
carefully. Tell me if they come safe, or if 
any are lost on the way. 

Oxford, Oct. 28, 1876. 


My dear Gertrude,—As I have to wait here 
for half an hour, I have been studying Brad- 
shaw (most things, you know, ought -to be 
studied: even a trunk is studded with nails) ; 
and the result is that it seems I could come, 
any day next week, to Winchfield, so as to 
arrive there about one, and that, by leaving 
Winchfield again about half-past six, I could 
reach Guildford again for dinner. The next 
question is, How far is it from Winchfield 
to Rotherwick? Now do not deceive me, 
you wretched child! If it is more than a 
hundred miles, I can’t come to see you; and 
there’s no use to talk about it. If it is less, 
the next question is, How much less? These 
are serious questions, and you must be as 
serious as a judge in answering them. There 
mustn’t be a smile in your pen ora wink in 
your ink (perhaps you’ll say, ‘‘There can’t 
bea ‘wink’ in ‘ink’; but there may be ‘ink’ 
in.a ‘wink.’’”’ But this is trifling: you 
mustn’t make jokes like that when I tell you 
to be serious.) while you write to Guildford, 
and answer these two questions. You might 
as well tell me at the same time whether you 
are ‘still living. at Rotherwick, and. whether 
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you are at home, and whether you get my 
letter, and. whether you’re still a child or 
a grown-up person, and whether you’re 
going to the seaside next summer, and any- 
thing else (except the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table) that you happen to know. 
I send you 1,000,000 kisses, and remain, 
Vout loving friend, 
C. L. Dopeson, 
Reading Station, April 13, ’78 


Phyllis’s First Letter. 


Once upon a time there was a dear daugh- 
ter, whose other name was Phyllis Ledlie. 
She was the only child of her papa and 
mamma, and they scarcely said ‘‘Phyllis’’ 
at all: it was ‘‘dear daughter’’ instead. 

Phyllis’s papa was a lawyer, whose law- 
suits often took him away from home. Once, 
when he was gone some time, Phyllis thought 
she would write him a letter. She could not 
really write yet, but she could print neatly. 

She made it up all her own self, without 
asking mamma. Though it covered a whole 
page, it wasn’t very long, because the print 
was pretty large. Then she took it to the 
post-office, where the man made her pay two 
cents to send it. By good luck, Phyllis had 
five cents with her; but she was glad it 
didn’t take them all, for then she couldn’t 
have rattled her purse very well. 

The letter was given to her papa, when he 
sat at a hotel table with a number of other 
lawyers; and he was so proud of it he 
handed the printed envelope around for them 
to see what a dear daughter he had. How 
do you suppose the letter ended? It was this 
way :— 


**VYour Loving Sister, 
'CPHYLLIS.,”’ 


Mr. Ledlie laughed a great deal over that 
ending, and the other lawyers thought there 
must be good news. When he went home, 
he told Phyllis how much the letter pleased 
him; and then he asked, ‘‘But why. didn’t 
you say, ‘Your loving daughter’ ?’’ , 

**Oh,’’ said Phyllis, ‘‘I didn't know how 
to spell ‘daughter’; and I thought ‘sister’ 
would do just as well. Mamma had a letter 
from Aunt Madge, and it said that.’’ 

It was so funny! And, from that time, 


Phyllis nearly lost the name of ‘‘dear 
daughter.’” They called her ‘‘little sister.’’ 
Churchman. 


A Ring Story. 


A ring story may interest some of your 
readers. It occurred some eight years ago, 
while I was at school near Boulogne. There 
was a pond in -the garden, in which one of 
my school-fellows lost a plain gold ring. 
We immediately told the gardener, who pro- 
ceeded to drag the spot where the ring had 
fallen, the water there being between three 
feet and four feet deep. Many-and many 
buckets .of mud he hauled up, but without 
success; and the ring was given up for lost. 
About three mornings later, it being bright 
and sunny, I suggested to one of the girls we 
should go to the pond; for, ‘‘if the water 
was: clear, by some. lucky chance we might 
see the ring.’’ ‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ she said. 
“+ As if one could find it now! The gardener 


probably buried it a: great deal: deeper than] £,§. R 
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it was before.’’ I said, ‘*I shall go any 
way.’’- So she accompanied me. Passing 
the tool-house, I picked up a stick, —‘‘carna- 
tion’’ sticks, I think they are called, long 
and smooth. On reaching the pond, the 
water was beautifully clear; but. no ring was 


visible. ‘‘There goes the school bell!’’ 
cried my friend. ‘‘Come along! We shall 
be late!’’ I replied by running my stick as 


far as it would go into the mud. On draw- 
ing it out, my amazement can only be pict- 
ured, not described; for about half-way up 
the stick was the ring! Even now it seems 
to me little short of a miracle; for how 
easily the stick might have hit on the edge 
of the ring, and buried it yet deeper! —ow- 
ena Sampson-Way, in the Spectator. 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the equator??? Pupil 
(confidently) : ‘‘An imaginary lion running 
around the earth.’ 

Ellen awoke, feeling thirsty, one hot night. 
Mamma brought her some water from the 
pitcher, from which all the ice had melted. 
Ellen took a swallow, and then observed, ‘‘I 
suppose you thought that water was fresh, 
mamma; but it’s really a little bit wilted.’’ 
Youth's Companion. 

Doing the Next Best Thing.—In a cara 
small boy was observed to be suddenly agi- 
tated, but regained his self-control after a 
few moments. Soon after the conductor ap- 
peared, and asked for fares, When he stood 
before the small boy, there was a slight 
pause; and the passengers were surprised to 
hear the following: ‘‘Pleathe charge it to my 


papa: I’ve thwallowed the money !’’ 


Ladies 
Going to 
California 


Should know that on The 
California Limited, Santa Fé 
~ Route, the special comforts 
are not all for gentlemen. 
One of the Pullmans contains 
a parlor thirty feet long for 
ladies and children. 

Electric lights and dining-car. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Pee ie ae ee pe oe bee 


TE ERR 
ESCAPED THE BLIZZARD. 


Settlers from the North in Highland Springs, the 
elevated Health Resort and pleasant suburb of Richmond, 
Va., have secured health and comfort in a mild climate 
free from blizzards. Do likewise. Write for particulars. 
EAD, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, 


48 
Good News. 


Peace. 


‘* Peace on the earth, good will to men!” 
Before us goes the star 

That leads us on to holier births 
And life diviner far. 


Ye men of strife, forget to-day 
Your harshness and your hate: 

Too long ye stay the promised years 
For which the nations wait! 


And ye upon the tented field, 
Sheathe, sheathe to-day the sword! 
By love, and not by might, shall come 
The kingdom of the Lord. 


O stat-of human faith and hope, 
Thy sight shall lead us on, 
Uc til it fades in morming’s glow, 
Aua heaven on earth is wor. 
— W.C. Gannett. 


The Small Hospitals. 


The changes of condition in the social life 
of America have suggested the establishment 
of small hospitals of many more than there 
were, and of hospitals in small communities 
where formerly none would have been looked 
for. 

A hundred years ago, when the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital was established, there 
were not in this State any other institutions 
which bore the name of hospital, excepting 
the United States Hospital for seamen and 
the sick-rooms connected with the prisons. 
Indeed, within this generation there has 
lingered a definite aversion among most of 
the families in this State to any institution 
called a hospital. Forty years ago it was 
harder to persuade the average patient to go 
to a hospital than it was to find an open bed 
to which he could be sent. 

All such aversion is happily now removed. 

It was one ofthe compensations which we 
got from the Civil War that, in four years.of 
the assiduous care of sick soldiers, the peo- 
ple who had the care of them and the pa- 
tients themselves learned that a sick man is 
generally a great deal better off in a hospital 
than he is anywhere else. A large body of 
highly intelligent women consecrated four 
years of their life to hospital service. They 
learned, among others, that such work, sys- 
tematically done in a house equipped for the 
purpose, with all its attendants trained for 
the purpose, is almost always better done 
than it can be in a private house with a staff 
of attendants improvised for the occasion. 
Fifty times I have heard well-trained hospi- 
tal nurses say, ‘‘If I found I were going to 
be sick for a week, I should beg to be taken 
to a well-appointed hospital.’’ The reasons 
for such an exclamation are clearly enough 
perceived. 

One special condition of our modern life, 
involving, on the whole, great improvement 
in the care of the sick, leads to the necessity 
for more small hospitals. There should be 
so many of them that no patient need be 
removed far from his home. And, for the 
same reason that a small hotel well kept is 
more comfortable than a large one, these 
institutions should be so small that every- 
body may be interested in everybody, and 
the red tape become elastic. Such an in- 
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crease in their number springs from the 
high price which the trained nurse of to-day 
expects and has a right to expect. The 
family whose annual expenses are $600, 
$1,000, or even $2,000, finds it impossible to 
pay $20 a week to each of the nurses who is 
to attend upon an invalid. Now, for a sti- 
pend much less than this, the invalid could 
be cared for in a hospital where the best re- 
sources of science and experience should be at 
command. 

I urged the importance of the extension of 
this system in an address which I made in 
September of last year to the representatives 
of the Odd Fellows’ Association. I was well 
aware that I was speaking to those who 
direct what is, I suppose, the largest expen- 
diture for the relief of the sick made by any 
one organization in the world. One is al- 
ways glad to know that any special branch 
of the Odd Fellows has established its own 
hospital in any neighborhood for the relief 
of its own beneficiaries. There is a camara- 
derie—a sympathy with the outside—which 
makes the administration of such a home for 
the sick especially agreeable. I am always 
glad to know that a church has established 
its own hospital, whether it is for its own 
members merely or for that larger member- 
ship of one blood of which Saint Paul spoke 
to the Galatians. It is sure that such a home 
will command sympathy, attention, advice, 
and money, freely given, and, because freely 
given, able to work the great miracles. 

Such institutions should not be regarded as 
in any sense institutions for the poor only. 
The well-administered small hospitals are 
self-supporting institutions. You seldom see 
them appealing for money to the public. 
The patient pays for what he receives. He 
pays willingly, because he receives more than 
he can generally have in the limited resources 
of his own home. Epwarp E. HALE, 


‘A Workingmen’s Church. 


Scarcely any one lives in London proper. 
On Sundays the city is quite lonely,—shops 
shut, -warehouses closed, perhaps a few scat- 
tered people in the quiet streets making the 
loneliness more apparent. Except a low, 
mysterious sounding of church bells, there 
is scarcely a sound. Suddenly a great crash 
of martial music, and there marches past 
a strange band of surpliced men, followed by 
boys, women, and girls, and floating over 
all a great crimson banner, emblazoned 
with the words ‘‘The Church Army.’’ We 
follow this strange crowd to the Church of 
St. Mary - at - Hill, in Eastcheap, five min- 
utes’ walk from the heart of the city. This 
quaint old church is called Mary at the 
Hill, because of the ascent from Billingsgate, 
according to Stowe. It was destroyed by the 
great fire, and rebuilt by Wren. The register 
records the marriage of Dr. Young, author of 
‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ May, 1731. Brand, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Popular Antiquities,’’ was 
rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and was buried 
in the chancel in 1806, 

Well, we enter a darkened church, with 
a magic-lantern show in full progress. It is 
just half-past six, and the fine old church is 
crowded,—treble rows of stools down every 
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dislé all filled, quite a number standing pa- 
tiently at the back the whole two hours-of 
the service, and—strangest thing of all!— 
scarcely a woman among the crowded rows of 
men and grown-up boys. The band plays 
till seven. ‘Then some one sings a solo, the 
church still remaining dark; and on the 
great sheet hung across to the top of the 
church are thrown beautiful colored photo- 
graphs, —little or nothing to remind one that 
this was a church, unless, indeed, the rever- 
ent, silent attention of the congregation. 
Then in marches the procession, in full light 
and loud trumpeting, the rector at the head 
he, too, with his trumpet. They march, al 
in white surplices, all round the church, and 
settle to their seats. 

Then begins the most extraordinary service 
any one can conceive of, —an illustrated ser- 
vice for evening prayer. The church is 
again darkened, and every part of the service 
for evensong is thrown on the great sheet, 
in large, plain lettering,—prayers, Psalms, 
and hymns,—and all present are ordered, — 
yes, ordered /—not requested, by the rector to 
join in the service; and, sure enough, they 
all do so most heartily. Then an extempore 
prayer before the sermon, and hymns of the 
Moody and Sankey order. Rev. W. Carlile 
is the rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and is the 
founder of that wonderful organization called 
the Church Army. It is no small matter to 
fill a large church like St. Mary-at-Hill or 
any other church at the East End of London; 
but to do it Sunday after Sunday, and to fill 
it with mostly men, and men who have, 
many of them, a long way to come, is a 
great success. Mr. Carlile, from the day 
that he entered on this work, set himself to 
bring into the Church the class most in need, 
yet usually the most neglected. And he does 
get just those who most need church services, 
but this is merely the beginning of his 
Christ-like work. The Church Army has 
homes and shelters in all the poorest, most 
degraded parts of London. £15,000 is col- 
lected, and spent yearly, on homes for in- 
ebriates, for criminals, and for deserving 
unemployed, also on nursing sisterhoods, and 
on country colonies for able-bodied men 
who can get no work in London, on preach- 
ing, teaching, rescuing, and casting out the 
devils. The founder of the Church Army is, 
as any one might expect, a man of unusual 
force and great fascination, one of those rare 
men who know so well how to approach the 
poor, and how-to help them. He is also 
just the man who knows how to approach the 
wealthy and the educated class, appealing to 
and securing from them the means to carry 
on his great work in one of the darkest spots 
in Darkest England. 


Correspondence. 


+. + [Rev. Barthold Soulier of the inter- 
esting Waldensian church in Valdese, N.C., 
sends the following note.] ‘‘I do hope that 
you will take some interest in our little 
Waldensian colony of Valdese. We are 
three hundred souls now on the place, and 
many others will come before long. As a 
great sacrifice, the colonists have built a 
very nice stone church. They have dene all 
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the work themselves, almost for nothing; 
but we need a few hundred dollars to furnish 
the church. I would be very glad to go to 
Boston, and present the cause in some of the 
churches, in a lecture on the history of the 
colony. Early in the spring we hope to ded- 
icate our little temple.’?... . 

. . . [Referring to what we have said in 
these columns about Mr. Douthit’s plan for 
Lithia Springs, a gentleman of great experi- 
ence in temperance work favors us with the 
following note.] ‘‘Somebody has sent me 
a clipping containing your letter about the 
work of J. L. Douthit at Lithia Springs; 
and I am so interested in that effort that I 
write this line to urge upon you, if I may, 
how well deserved any help will be, by the 
work and by the man. Douthit is noble 
through and through; and his work, with 
which I am very familiar, is admirable in 
every feature. There is every reason for 
confidence in the business features of the 
enterprise. I assure you that the plan is not 
only workable, but very hopeful.’’ . 

. ‘In this quiet corner of New Eng- 
land I am engaged in a colonization cam- 
paign. As I think of the Associated Colo- 
nies as the lineal descendant of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, -it seems to me 
entirely fitting that it should be making 
colonies with the descendants of those who 
settled Massachusetts under the auspices of 
the elder organization, You will be glad to 
know that our work is proceeding with every 
promise of success. Since 1 saw you, I have 
developed our plan much further than I have 
yet had opportunity to describe to you. I 
have tried to solve the question of how to 
make homes for people of small means, even 
for people whose only capital is their capac- 
ity to perform productive labor. I believe I 
have discovered how this question may be 
solved to the satisfaction of self-respecting 
people who do not want charity. I am now 
prepared to submit something definite, and 
something which I feel sure will command 
moral support, at least. And the moral sup 
port of Boston means the financial support o1 
America. ... Faithfully yours, William E, 
Smythe ’’, 


Western Letter. 


The prospective call of David Swing’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Hillis, to be the suceessor of 
Lyman Abbott in Beecher’s old church has 
naturally interested the religious circles of 
Chicago. Of course, Dr. Hillis has not yet 
committed himself; but it is reported that 
the considerations weighing most with him 
are, rather, the character of the work than 
the size of the salary. Here in Chicago he 
has practically no duties save his single 
Sunday service; while in Brooklyn he would 
have a Sunday-school and a week-day meet- 
ing, as well as other opportunities to come 
into personal touch with the lives of men 
and women. The isolated character of the 
Central Music Hall Society is probably some- 
what due to the character of its founder. 

Prof. Swing’s health was such that he 
seemed to feel he had given all that he had 
to give when he had preached his single ser- 
mon. It is reported that, when some of the 
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women in his congregation wished to form 
a Browning Study Class, he sent them to an- 
other Chicago minister. 

But, even if the character of the minister 
had been different, the conditions at the 
centre of a great city of two millions are 
now such that the old parish church, with its 
social and religious life and close touch of 
minister and people, is no longer possible. 
Rapid transit, growing more and more rapid 
every year, is spreading the intelligent and 
thoughtful people over an ever-widening area 
of suburbs. Even churches that are a mile 
or two away from the centre are feeling this 
withdrawal of home life from the centre to 
the circumference. Although the trustees of 
Dr. Hillis’s society have met and tried to 
devise some means of broadening the work 
such as shall persuade him to remain, it is 
extremely doubtful whether it can be done. 
Probably, in time, all of the denominations 
will find that they must retire to the suburbs 
to have home churches. 

But, while these keep up the social and 
religious life of the home-making residents 
of the city, it may be possible to have a 
down-town service at some central point, 
where the very best speakers of each denom- 
ination could reach the transient visitors and 
the hosts of young men and women who have 
ventured into our city, but have not made 
homes for themselves, and whom it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable to keep within the influ- 
ence of religion. It has been suggested that 
our Unitarian churches might well do some- 
thing of this sort when they have a strong 
circle of home societies remote from the cen- 
tre of the city. Perhaps a fraternity of such 
churches could be organized, like that in 
Boston, and maintain central services, which 
would be a real help to the suburban socie- 
ties by bringing in new members. 

At the quarterly Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on January 4, President 
Harper announced certain changes in the 
studies of the Divinity School to take effect 
July 1. The changes are eleven in number, 
and their general result is to make the school 
more of a training-place for the actual work 
of a minister than it has been in the past. 
Hebrew is no longer required, but the time 
thus gained is to be used in the study of the 
practical problems of Sunday-school, visita- 
tion, and the like,—a sort of ‘‘clinical 
work,’’ as President Harper calls it; while 
a part of the student’s time is to be spent. 
under the direction of a pastor in active ser- 
vice. This last item is, perhaps, the best of 
the series of changes, and is practically what 
Mr. Fenn has been doing in the Unitarian 
Theological School, which he has set up in 
connection with the Chicago University. 
But the chief significance of the changes is 
not so much in their amount and character as 
in the fact that the actual process of change 
has begun. It surely will not stop with the 
present revision, but will go still further in 
substituting live problems for dead lan- 
guages. 

There was a very pleasant gathering of our 
Universalist brethren, with several guests 
from other denominations, at St. Paul’s 
Church of this city on January 2. A score 
or more of ministers were present, many of 
them with their wives; and they were most 
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hospitably entertained by a dinner in the 
church ‘parlors, with a few after-dinner 
speeches by Congregational and Unitarian 
guests, as well as by the Universalist minis- 
ters. The object of the meeting was to greet 
the general superintendent of the Universalist 
churches. Although the Universalists have 
a general missionary in Dr. Q. H. Shinn 
and a secretary of the general convention in 
Dr. C. L. Demorest, they have now taken 
another step in strengthening their general 
organization. Dr. I. M. Atwood, the well- 
known president of Canton Theological 
School, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent, with functions to be determined 
largely by the needs of the work. Judging 
by his address at the meeting, the chief em- 
phasis in his labors will be on the side of 
quickening spiritual life in the churches; 
and a series of week-day meetings here in 
Chicago were being planned for the week of 
Dr. Atwood’s stay, with this end in view. 
This is in line with the greater emphasis we 
have felt it desirable to lay upon this side of 
our own religious work, and we wish the 
most abundant success to President Atwood’s 
efforts. A. W. G. 


California Letter. 


LT. 


No one of our little group of five churches 
around the Bay is more active than that in 
Alameda. In October its minister, Mr. 
Dodson, returned from six months in Europe, 
and was welcomed back most warmly. The 
society kept up much of its church life dur- 
ing his absence; and, since his return, it is 
manifesting its vigor in many ways. For 
some weeks it has been holding special ves- 
per services every Sunday evening, from five 
o’clock until six, with crowded houses. 

Of my own society in Oakland it is natu- 
rally a little difficult to write. It gave its 
new pastor a most cordial welcome. He 
finds the society occupying a church home 
that is among the finest in our body. It is 
gratifying to see evidences on every hand of 
the large work for Unitarianism done by Mr. 
Wendte, not only here, but in many parts of 
Califomia and beyond. Mr. Williams, too, 
who followed Mr. Wendte for a half-year 
here, made for himself an enduring place in 
the love and esteem of the Oakland people. 
Oakland is a charming city of seventy-five 
thousand population. The Unitarian society 
is pretty strong in numbers, if we count the 
semi-attached. Its various sub-organizations 
are all active and prosperous. The new 
pastor was installed November 20, Dr. 
Stebbins, Mr. Geoghegan, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 


Haskell of San José, Rabbi Friedlander of 


Oakland, and Mr. Charles A. Murdock of 
San Francisco taking part in the installa- 
tion. In all respects but one the prospects 
of the Oakland society seem bright. The 
one shadow is the heavy debt left over from 
the building of the beautiful church. For 
several years past this debt has been seriously 
crippling and discouraging the society. 
What can be done to remove it does not yet 
appear. If only this incubus can be gotten 
rid of, the Oakland church has nothing to 
fear for its future. 
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I am sorry that I am not yet well enough 
acquainted with the State to speak of the 
churches outside of San Francisco and its 
vicinity. Only one outside minister have I 
yet met. He is Rev. N. A. Haskell, of 
whose work at San José I hear excellent 
reports. He is just now trying an experi- 
ment with the children and young people of 
his parish, which much interests us all. It 
is that of substituting, in place of his Sun- 
day-school, what he calls a ‘‘children’s 
church. ’’ 

I must not close without mentioning two 
or three agencies of a general character which 
are of great service. One is our bright, 
ably edited, and in every way “excellent 
monthly, the Pacific Unitarian. Separated 


as our societies on this coast are from the- 


great body of Unitarian churches of the 
country, this common medium of thought 
and communication is simply invaluable. 
To Mr. Murdock, its editor and publisher, to 
whom we are indebted not only for its excel- 
lence but for its existence, the Unitarian 
cause on the Pacific is under obligations 
greater than it can ever repay. 

-Another agency, only second in impor- 
tance, is our Pacific Coast. headquarters, at 
334 Post Street, San Francisco. Here we 
have a general depository of our literature 
for all the Pacific States. Here we keepa 
woman who is thoroughly interested in and 
intelligent about our thought, our work, and 
our churches, to serve the common cause by 
every means in her power. The only draw- 
back to the usefulness of these headquarters 
is the small amount of money which we have 
to put into their activities. There are great 
possibilities here, which we must and shall 
further develop. 

The only other agency for the spread of 
our thought that I will mention is the Cali- 
fornia Unitarian Club, which holds its meet- 
ings five times a year in San Francisco. 
This club is one of great strength and influ- 
ence. It has a membership of two hundred, 
with a long waiting list. Its management is 
in the hands of Unitarians, and a majority 
of its members are of the liberal faith; but 
its doors are open to men of worth and abil- 
ity of whatever religious or political name. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it is the 
leading club of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
There is no talent in this region that is not 
at its command. At the two meetings held 


Hold On 


to a good thing when you find it. The 
iter who once 


reads Gregory’sSeed 
k—who once plants Gregory’s 
Seeds, will never begin a season's 
work without them, 


Gregory’s Seeds 


represent the highest develop- 
ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gre; "s seed book contains the best of 
and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ry kind. Send for book at once, 
7 JAMES J.H. GREGORY&SON, £ 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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thus far this year the subjects of discussion 
have been ‘‘Territorial Expansion’? and 
**The Lessons and Results of the War.’ 
The speakers were President Jordan, United 
States Senator Stephen M. White, Hon. 
M. M. Estee, Prof. Bernard Moses of the 
University of California, Judge Morrow of 
the United States Circuit Court, Congress- 
man Newlands of Nevada, Mr. Pickersgill, 
the British consul at San Francisco, and 
Dr. Stebbins. The addresses were able, and 
attracted wide attention. 

It is plain that California is a good field 
for Unitarian thought, but we sadly need 
missionary work and workers. A number of 
our smaller churches are without pastors. 
New places are ready for our word, but there 
is no one to carry it to them. Can we uot 
have a missionary superintendent for this 
coast? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley, director of the 
Japanese Mission, writing to Mr. Eliot, 
says: ‘‘A few days ago our Mr. Saji started 
Westward on a missionary tour. Word has 
just come from him at Shizuoka, telling of 
the beginning of his work. He seems to 
have met with a most gratifying reception 
among persons of marked position in that city. 
He encloses a copy of a circular invitation 
sent out in his behalf, of which this isa 
translation :— 


** Dear Sir, —We heartily congratulate you, 
and wish for you the best health. Mr. Saji, 
the chairman of the Japan Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has come to Shizuoka. By the intro- 
duction of our governor, we have met him, 
and have heard from him of the principles of 
that association. His conversation has in- 
terested us much. But we do not wish to 
keep these interesting matters to ourselves. 
All our fellow-citizens should hear the good 
We therefore invite you and all your 


news. 
friends to the ‘Quiet Bamboo Cottage’ at 
five o’clock on the 8th inst. Hoping for 


your honored presence there, we send with 
our cordial invitation some special tickets. 
The Daily News (Shizuoka Shimpo) ; Gohei 
Matsura, president of the Daily News; 
Rokuro Koyama, chief editor of Shizuoka 
Minyu Shimbun, and member of Shizuoka 
legislature. 


‘*About three hundred persons attended 
Mr. Saji’s meeting. The auditors were 
mostly of the higher social class. The even- 
‘ing was stormy, but the meeting far surpassed 
Mr. Saji’s expectations concerning it. The 
next day Mr. Saji started for Kyoto, and is 
now at Wakayama, “where he is to hold some 
general meetings under the leadership of a 
member of the Japan Unitarian Association 
living there,—a Mr. Ogasawara, the pro- 
prietor of the Wakayama Commercial Daily 
News. We have sent a goodly quantity of 
our literature to Mr. Saji, and expect within 
a short time to hear encouraging news from 
his Wakayama venture. For a week past 
that part of the country has been much dis- 


turbed by some manceuvres of the Japanese 


army onan unusually: large scale.’’ 
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Young People’s Religious Union, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 
January 22, ‘‘Man, our Brother’’: 
xvii. 26 and x. 34, 35. 
Have read last three stanzas of Whittier’s 
‘*Worship,’’ beginning at 


fold 


Acts 


‘*O brother man, to thy heart thy 


brother !’’ 


An abundance of poems and quotations 
will readily be found in late Registers and 
current literature and in standard sermons. 


QUOTATIONS. 


To move among people on the common 
street; to meet them in the market on equal 
terms; to live among them not as saint or 
monk, but as brother-man with brother-man; 
to serve God not with form or ritual, but in 
the free impulse of a soul; to bear the bur- 
den of society, and relieve its needs; to carry 
on the multitudinous activities of the city— 
social, commercial, political, philanthropic 
—in Christ’s spirit, and for his ends, —this is 
the religion of the Son of Man, and the only 
meetness for heaven which has much reality 
in it.—Henry Drummond. 


These are truths: we are a// of us God’s 
children; every soul is made for purity, and 
has no right to sin; no soul can do its duty 
anywhere without a thrill of richer life 
running through all the world.— Phillips 
Brooks, 


If you knew the light 
That your Soul casts in my sight, 
How I look to you for the good and true, 
The beauteous and the right! 
—Robert Browning. 


MAN, OuR BROTHER. 


REV. W. J. LEONARD. 


If we ‘‘accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man,’’ it must be considered 
that this is a subject of very practical sig- 
nificance. It should be to every believer in 
the comprehensive creed here quoted some- 
thing more than a pretty phrase or high- 
sounding sentiment. We should see in it the 
enunciation of a doctrine that has the most 
vital relations to humanity. — 

The thought came as an inspiration to 
Jesus. It was all-powerful in his life. Not 
until one stops to think of it does he realize 
how much of the Nazarene’s ministry was 
designed to put a special emphasis upon the 
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thought. His brotherliness was a principal 
cause of the censure of his co-religionists. 
Why he should be concerned in the welfare 
of publicans and sinners and Samaritans they 
could not understand. In speaking of this 
attitude of Jesus toward life, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon has finely said: ‘‘What did the wis- 
est and best man do with his life? . . . Did 
he exhibit his scorn for the ignorant masses 
by holding aloof from them? Did he regard 
them as dumb driven cattle? . . . What did 
this supreme man do with his life? He 
spent it in the service of the criminal, the 
vicious, the outcast, the vast, weltering 
masses of humanity. He gave his life in 
one continuous service in attestation of his 
sense of the worth of a human soul.”’ é 

The great doctrine made little headway, 
even among the disciples who gathered about 
Jesus. ‘‘The worth of a human soul’’ they 
continued to measure by narrow Jewish stand- 
ards, notwithstanding the impressive object- 
lessons given by the Master. Even impetu- 
ous Peter, we read, was slow to believe in 
the brotherhood of man, until he had a 
vision which taught him that the God he 
worshipped was the God of the Gentile as 
well as of the Jew. Not until Paul, the cos- 
mopolitan apostle, began to plant the seeds 
of liberal Christianity, did the doctrine get 
a real footing. He thoroughly believed in 
the unity of the race, as when he said, at 
Athens, ‘‘God hath made of one every nation 
of men’’ (Acts xvii. 26, Revised Version). | 
He fortified his belief by coupling it with 
those ideas of the divine immanence and the 
one universal life principle which are reas- 
serting themselves with new force in our day. 
‘God is not far from each one of us,’’ said 
he; ‘‘for in him we live and move and have 
our being.’’ If there is only one Source of 
life, one God and Father of all, then must 
all men be members of a common brother- 
hood. 

This is pre-eminently a Christian doctrine; 
and there is evidence that it was a dominat- 
ing one in the early years of Christianity, 
removing the walls of separation that racial 
prejudices and religious animosities had 
seemed before to make insurmountable. But 
the history of Christendom, alas! shows that 
it has not been so loyal as it ought to have 
been to this noble doctrine of its foremost 
leader. 

The attitude of Christian nations toward 
each other has been in the past, and is 
to-day, anything but an attitude of fraternal 
friendliness. 

Is it not also true, in a less degree, that 
in the industrial and commercial world the 
spirit of brotherhood is largely absent? 
‘*Man, our brother,’? when we come to the 
activities of trade, to the relations of the 
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than we ever before named on such fabric. 
of goods and linings while the stock is 


Every kind of fabric ° 
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employer and the employed, we are told, is 
a bit of sentiment. We are assured it has 
no place in practical affairs. Fortunately; 
we have illustrations here and there of the 


‘application of the principle of brotherhood 


. 


in the conduct of business. There are great 
industrial enterprises where this is done, and 
to which the common antagonisms between 
labor and capital are unknown. 

Who shall say that the social discontent of 
our time, the industrial restlessness, with its 
frequent upheavals, and their long train of 
evils which threaten the well-being of so- 
ciety, cannot be removed by making domi- 


nant in all the relations of man with man] 4.m 


this too often forgotten truth of human broth- 
erhood? 

If love to man is the large part of practical 
religion that we hold it to be, then we can- 
not too earnestly seek to make our doctrine 
all-controlling in every department of human 
activity. To the extent that this is done is 
the kingdom of God established among men. 


The Sunday School. 


Every Other Sunday for January 15 is full 
of good things,—original poems by Kate L. 
Brown, Arthur E. Locke, and Clara E. Web- 
ber, original stories and articles by Emma 
C. Dulaney, Dorothy King, Kate Whiting 
Patch, Fannie Pavey MacHarg, and others, 
and a large varicty of selected matter. 
Among the pictures are ‘‘A Modern Madonna 
and Child,’’ by Ebert, and ‘‘The Folded 
Hands.’’ With this picture is a most inter- 
esting and full descriptive narrative, four 
columns in length, giving the significance of 
“The Hands,’’—a beautiful legend around 
the memory of the famous Diirer. 


A prominent clergyman remarked in our 
hearing recently, with serious emphasis, 
‘‘The future of our churches depends upon 
our young people.’’ This sounds like a 
worn-out truism: it is not. If our people 
were aroused to the reality of this urgent 
truth, they would plan more, give more, do 
more, a hundredfold, for Sunday-school ob- 
jects. Essays and discussions, Unitarian 
Association work, Alliance organizations, — 
these and similar undertakings are needful ; 
but it is downright blindness and folly to be 
satisfied with these operations on the adult 
mind and purse. If the Unitarian denomi- 
nation comes to a stage of decline and extinc- 
tion, it will be from lack of attention to the 
Sunday-school interests. It will be brought 
upon us by the action of our own representa- 
tives, who so often spend their energies 
in conducting the theological destinies of 
‘fepochs’’ and ‘‘eras,’’ but are negligent in 
cultivating parish possibilities. So many of 
us are enamored by the critics’ réle, and find 
it easier to point to the delusion of other 
churches than to develop the power of our 
own, that strong deeds in the Sunday-school 
field are scorned or sullenly ignored. Very 
well! Retribution waits. It waits, how- 
ever, with no special pity, but simply as 
postponed penalty, sure to follow at last 
the offended law. And that law is what? 
Just this: cause and effect, in church sources 
of loyalty and intelligent methods. Recruits 
for decimated ranks do not spring from the 
ground. Churches are not maintained by 
manifestos. Work with and for the young 
will enlist them, if anything can. Again we 
ask, What about the future? There is no 
future for our churches, new or old, unless 
we generously support the Sunday - school 
cause, locally and denominationally. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers gave an interesting 
address on ‘‘The Thinking Christian,’’ at 
the last gathering of Sunday-school teachers. 
His next ‘‘Talk’’ will be on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 14, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Sub- 
ject, ‘One Flock; or, The Church Univer- 
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sal.’? Admission free, and all welcome. 
These Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ are rare op- 
portunities. Vital topics are treated by lead- 
ing authorities; progressive thought inter- 
preted by advanced minds. 


Church News. 


Boston.—Noon service at King’s Chapel, 
Wednesday, January 18, will be conducted 
by Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West Newton. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 16, 10.30 
: Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will preside. 
H. Gordon Johnson, Esq:, an Episcopalian, 
will give the address, on the question ‘‘ What 
is the Matter with the Unitarian Ship?”’ 


At the Church of Our Father, East Bos- 
ton, a large reception was given on the even- 
ing of January 9 to the recently installed 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Coleman, and his wife. 
Alderman Day presided; and addresses were 
made by Mr. Reuben Peterson, Rev. L. B. 
Bates of the Bromfield Street Church, Rev. 
James T. Black of the East Boston Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Rev. W. T. Crocker of St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union: 
Fourth regular meeting will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, cor- 
ner of Warren Avenue and West Brookline 
Street, at p.M., Monday, January 16. 
Subject, ‘‘The Bible in Modern Education’? : 
‘‘Literary Pre-eminence,’’ Mr. George H. 
Martin, Boston; ‘‘ Historical Value,’’ Rev. 
William Hanson Pulsford, Waltham; ‘‘Ethi- 
cal Content,’’? Rev. James Eells, Boston; 
“*Spiritual Significance,’’ Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, Hopedale. 


The last regular meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 5. Mrs. Wellington, the director, re- 
ported the formation of three new Branches. 
Rev. Albert Walkley of Ottawa spoke very 
earnestly and enthusiastically of the Alliance 
Branch that had been formed in connection 
with the Unitarian society of Ottawa. Miss 
Rogers, president of the West Roxbury 
Branch, and Mrs. S. E. Hooper also spoke 
most encouraging words. The meeting was 
one of the most interesting held this season. 


South Congregational Church, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale: In addition to the regular 
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Sunday morning services, at which Dr. Hale 
preaches, this church carries forward interest- 
ing classes, which are largely attended. Last 
Sunday, January 8, Mr. Grabau’s class meet- 
ing in the church listened to an instructive 
talk upon ‘‘The Last Volcanoes in New Eng- 
land,’’? while the Citizenship Class meet- 
ing in the parlor-was led by Mr. W. C. 
Collar, in a consideration of ‘‘Some Needed 
Educational Reforms.’’ An inspiring union 
service of Unitarian Sunday-schools was held 
here in the afternoon of the same Sunday. 
The Women’s Alliance Branch are studying 
with great profit Mr. Sheldon’s ‘‘In his 
Steps.’’ It is expected that Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer will preach here January 29, 


The Sunday School Union held its third 
meeting Monday evening, December 19, in 
the vestry of the Church of the Disciples. 
The subject for discussion was ‘‘How to 
teach Christianity, ’’ the speakers being Rev. 
Samuel L. Loomis of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers 
of Cambridge. Rev. Mr. Loomis argued 
very earnestly that to teach Christianity was, 
primarily, to show forth Christ’s personality 
in its unique significance, which must be 
already apprehended with sympathy in the 
experience of the teacher. The relations 
of the three persons of the Trinity were lik- 
ened to the union of will, intellect, and feel- 
ing, to form one indivisible man. Christ’s 
suffering was to manifest to the children of 
God the everlasting sorrow of the Father for 
human sin. Rev. Mr. Crothers thought that 
teaching Christianity should be something 
more than showing the historic Christ, as 
modern Christianity embodies with the 
teaching of Christ the best experiences of 
humanity since his time; and our children 
should be made to feel their responsibility 
for carrying onward the moral and spiritual 
ideals in their turn. 


First Parish, Dorchester, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen: Arrangements have been made for. 
a course of six lectures, somewhat on the 
plan of ‘‘University Extension’’ lectures, to 
be given in the vestry of the First Parish. 
The purpose is to ‘provide, not so much enter- 
tainment as a series of lectures which shall 
be interesting and instructive, yet not too 
technical, at a minimum of cost. It has 
been made possible to fix the price of tickets 
at $1 for the course. The first three lectures 
will be given by Dr. N. S. Shaler of Har- 
vard University on Thursday evenings, Jan- 


than iron. It is an ideal bed frame. 


BRASS BEDS. 


How many persons realize that in a small bed 
room a brass bedstead does not seem more than 
two-thirds as large as a wooden one of the same size. 
Here is one great cause for the popularity of a brass 
bed. 

Then, too, it is so airy and open that it affords 
much better ventilation. 
sleeper within wooden walls, shutting off all circu. 
jation of air; but it is an open frame, giving the 
utmost ventilation. 

All is world knows its intrinsic cleanliness. 
properly lacquered, it will retain its high lustre for cane: 


It does not enclose the 
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__ uary 12, 19, and 26. The general subject is 
**Man and his Environment.’’ In the first 
lecture Dr. Shaler will speak of the effect of 
surroundings on the development of living 
beings. The last two will be illustrated with 
stereopticon. Dr. G, Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University, will give two lect- 
ures February 1 and 8. ‘‘The Study and 
Love of Childhood’’ is the subject for the 
first lecture. The course ends with Prof. 
William T. Sedwgick’s ‘‘Germs as Friends 
and Foes,’’ illustrated by stereopticon. The 
date is February 15. It is desired that this 
course of lectures shall be recognized as a 
broad Dorchester movement, unrestricted by 
local or religious bounds. It is intended 
that the lectures shall be self-supporting; but 
a possible deficiency has been provided for 
by a guarantee fund, already subscribed. 
Any surplus over expenses will be given to 
the Dorchester Branch of Associated Chari- 
ties. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mr. Crooker is at- 
tracting a large hearing among the members 
of the faculty and from the students of 
the university; and, with the efficient help 
of his ministerial wife, Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker, the Sunday-school is being 
successfully reorganized, with capable teach- 
ers from the university in various depart- 

- ments. *“The Young People’s Religious 
Union takes charge of the advertising of the 
church, and prints neat programmes of special 
Sunday evening services, in which Mr. 
Crooker secures a large hearing for practical 

and timely words. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday evening service, January 15, 7.30 
P.M. Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., of 
New York, will preach. 


Hast Lexington, Mass.—On Friday 
evening, December 30, the installation ser- 
vices took place, by which Rev. L. D. Coch- 
tane, who has been acceptably fulfilling the 
duties of minister in the Unitarian church 
here, was officially declared pastor. Rev. 
E. A. Horton preached the sermon. Rev. 
C. A. Staples made the installing prayer. 
Rev. L. Daniels extended the right hand of 
fellowship, and Rev. A. Walkley made the 
address to the people. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, pastor: The last month of 
-the old year was full of active work in this 

young society. In addition to the regular 
morning services, there have been four even- 
ing services, two of which were musical even- 
ings, with lectures on Haydn and Handel, 
- and selections from the compositions of 
both. The Women’s Alliance has held two 
interesting meetings, and the Young People’s 
Religious: Union four. Every member of the 
“congregation received on Christmas Day a 
dainty souvenir of the season, with this 
greeting from the pastor: ‘‘ Transfiguration: 
Be quick to follow Duty wherever she may 
lead. Listen to every prompting to right- 
' eousness as to the voice of God, and, lo! 
the stern face of Duty becomes beautiful as 
“morning, for an infinite Love is there: it is 
the face of God, our Father.’’ 


Franklin, N.H.—Rev. E. S. Elder closed 
his pastoral relations with the Unitarian 
church on Sunday, December 25, completing 
thirty years of service in the ministry. There 
was a large attendance at the morning ser- 
vice; and Mr. Elder delivered one of his 
most eloquent and thoughtful sermons, taking 

for a topic ‘*The Universal Christ.’’ Mr. 

Elder came to Franklin in September, 1884. 

His pulpit work during these years has been 

marked by ability and great earnestness. 

There has been nothing of sensationalism 

about it; but, in a quiet, intelligent manner, 

he has expounded the doctrines of his faith, 
and taken a firm stand on matters. of vital 
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interest. Mr. Elder is a native of Milton, 
N.H: He graduated from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1869. He was ordained 
at Houlton, Me., in 1870. Three years later 
he removed to\East Lexington, Mass., where 
he remained until 1880. He then went to 
Keokuk, Ia. His pastorate there continued 
until he came to Franklin. _ For several years 
Mr. Elder has been unable to walk, except 
by the aid of crutches; but, by means of a 
remarkably strong will, he continued to per- 
form his duties as preacher. That he may 


be favored by improved health is the wish, 
not only of the members of the church and 


congregation, but of his acquaintances 
throughout the city.—Franklin Journal. 
Gouverneur, N.Y.— First Unitarian 


Church, Rev. H. D. Catlin: The dedication 
of the church took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 3; and the next day platform 
meetings were held in the afternoon and 
evening. On Tuesday evening, after a report 
from the Building Committee by Judge John- 
son, with transfer of the keys to the chair- 
man of the trustees, Judge Conger, and a 
statement by the latter of the financial con- 
dition of the church, and a sketch of the 
history of the liberal movement in the town, 
the pastor, Mr. Catlin, gave the address of 
dedication, with a declaration of the things 
a Unitarian church stands for, and Rev. 
S. R. Calthrop read passages from the noble 
paper given at the Ministers’ Institute at 
Buffalo, on ‘‘The Sisters,—Religion and 
Science.’’ On Wednesday afternoon Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Lee, president of the St. Law- 
rence University, brought a most friendly 
and happily worded ‘‘ Message from the Sis- 
terhood of Universalist Churches,’’ Rev. 
W. C. Gannett gave a rich and rarely in- 
structive paper on ‘‘The Bible of the New 
Era’’?; and Rev. Mr. Morehouse, our excel- 
lent superintendent in the Middle States 
field, told of ‘‘Spreading our Message, ’’— 
what and how and why. In the evening Dr. 
Forbes, Professur of New Testament Criti- 
cism -in the Canton Universalist Divinity 
School, gave a masterly account of ‘‘The 
Jesus of the Gospels,’’ and the steps by 
which the simple, limited, human brother of 
the Second Gospel becomes successively Jew- 
ish Messiah, Pre-existing Ideal, Logos, Very 
God,—a fascinating paper from a master as 
modest as he is attractive. And, finally, the 
addresses of the conference were closed by a 
stirring one, only too short, by Dr. Brund- 
age of Albany, on ‘‘A Gospel for All.’’ 
Then, as a result of a few moments’ state- 
ment and appeal made at the close of the two 
evenings, the floating debt of some $700 was 
all subscribed, a friend, too modestly hiding 
behind an only half-concealing veil, having 
generously offered to give an amount equal 
to all that should be raised on Wednesday 
evening, thus leaving only the $r, 500 loaned, 
without interest, by the Church Building As- 
sociation of Boston, to be returned in ten 
annual instalments. The church now starts 
afresh in a delightful and beautiful religious 
home, with the ‘‘God-speed’’ of many out- 
side friends, and happy, encouraged hearts 
within. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All, moves well 
here, the church having welcomed forty-five 
new members since the reorganization in the 
autumn. The congregations are large, and 
the support increasingly generous, so that the 
trustees express their hope of effectually 
clearing the church from debt in a reasonable 
length of time. 


- Received into the Ministry : — 

The Fellowship Committee have accepted 
the application of Rey. Charles W. Casson, 
and he is commended to our churches. 


Greenfield, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. John D. Reid: The annual birthday 
party of All Souls’ Church, held January 4, 
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was well attended and much enjoyed. Those 
who respond to the invitations, which are 
extended to all the people of the church, 
reply with envelopes containing as many cents 
as they are years old. There were received 


Business Notices. 


Messrs. Gilchrist & Co., 5 to 1: Winter Street, 
are making an exceptionally attractive offer, for a brief 
period, in black and colored dress goods, including every 
kind of fabric desirable for costume, skirt, or waist. The 
prices are lower than were ever before named on such 
high-grade goods ; and the firm will make skirts for pur- 
chasers free of charge. Perfect fit and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. No other house is making skirts for 
nothing, and this unusual offer should commend itself to 
thrifty purchasers. 


A Good Argument.—One of the strongest argu- 
ments that have yet been advanced for the popularity of 
the brass bed is the fact that it does not “fill up” a small 
room one-half as much asa wooden bedstead. Actually, 
it takes the same space; but, being open on all sides, it 
never gives the appearance of crowding, The best place 
in this city to purchase a brass bedstead is unquestionably 
at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street, where the greatest values and the lowest 
prices may be found. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rey. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, 28th ult., in the Unitarian church, by Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Edwin Hamilton Priest and 
May Louise Freeman, both of Littleton. 


Deaths. 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., 28th ult., at the residence of his son, 
Charles H. Hudson, son of the late John R. and Hannah 
B. Hudson, of Newburyport, Mass., aged 86 yrs, 11 mos. 

In Detroit, Mich., 7th inst., John Boyd Davis, son of 
Robert H. and Mary B. Davis, aged 33 yrs. 

Tn Alton, Ill., sth inst., Mrs. Lucy A. Haskell, wife of 
the late A. S. Haskell, M.D., and daughter of the late 
Dr. William Parkhurst, of Petersham, Mass. 


In Northborough, 23d ult., Myles Wood, aged ox yrs. 
7 mos. 12 days. 5 

Mr. Wood was the oldest member of the First Congre- 
gational Church. 
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one hundred and thirty-seven envelopes, con- 
taining a total of $56. This money is added 
to the funds of the women’s societies, 
annual birthday observance has come to be 
looked forward to as a pleasantest event. 
This was the fourth. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—On Christmas 
Eve ‘‘The Minstrels’ Carol: A Christmas 
Colloquy,’’ was given by members of the 
society in connection with the Christmas- 
tree exercises in Grace Chapel; and it was 
favorably received. The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Hoagland, whose third year of service here 
is just closing, was given an informal but 
heartily indorsed expression of appreciation, 
accompanied with the hope that he would 
continue with the society for another year. 


Janesville, Wis. —All Souls’ Church in 
this city was opened on January 1 for ser- 
vices by the Western secretary. In spite of 
the long vacation this society has taken 
from regular services, and in spite, also, of 
the fact that the day was to some extent a 
holiday, there was an encouraging attend- 
ance. At an informal meeting called after 
the services, it was decided to have a parish 
supper on January 14, and another service on 
the 15th, with the hopes of finding enough 
interest in the cause to start the regular 
church work once more. 


Kansas City, Mo.—AlIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. George W. Stone: Forefathers’ Day 
this year came on Wednesday; and the regu- 
lar Congregational meeting, held on the 
evening of that day, was converted into an 
observance of the anniversary of the landing. 
The church was decorated with the Christmas 
holly and evergreens, also with American 
and English flags. A fine programme of in- 
strumental music was rendered, and the min- 
ister gave an address. The weather was 
stormy, but the attendance was satisfactory. 
On Christmas Day the Sunday-school gave 
the service prepared for the occasion by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, in the 
place of the usual opening services. The 
school being grouped around the organ and 
piano, the minister preached a short sermon. 
After service the Christmas tree was un- 
loaded, and the presents distributed by the 
superintendent and the minister. 


Littleton, Mass.— The installation of 
Rev. William Channing Brown as pastor of 
the Unitarian church took place December 
27. The following is order of service: invo- 
cation, Rev. William Brown of Tyngsboro; 
reading of Scripture, Rev. Louis H. Bucks- 
horn of Westford; sermon, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; prayer, Rev. George M. Bartol, D.D., 
of Lancaster; charge to the pastor, Rey. Ed- 
ward F'. Hayward of Marlboro; right hand of 
fellowship, Rev. Minot O. Simons of Bille- 
rica; charge to the people, Rev. Isaac F. 
Porter; welcome to the parish, Mr. Asahel 
W. Sawyer; welcome to the town, Rev. 
Amelia A. Frost; closing prayer, Rev. Loren 
B. Macdonald of Concord; benediction, by 
the pastor. 


Montclair, N.J.— Unity Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: At the Women’s Alliance, 
December 27, a paper was read on Japan 
by one of the ladies, who had resided there; 
and a social tea followed. Eight new mem- 
bers were enrolled. The membership of the 
church is steadily increasing, sixteen new 
members having joined during the past three 
months. Mr. Grant’s popularity as pastor 
and neighbor is well established. A New 
Year’s reception was given by Rev. and Mrs. 
Grant on New Year’s Day, and many called 
to bring best wishes for the year to the pas- 
tor and his wife. More teachers have been 
asked to give their services in the Sunday- 
school on account of the increased attendance 
over last year. 
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Petersham, Mass.—The Unitarian Sun- 
day-school joined with the Congregational 
school in a union Christmas tree and enter- 
tainment held Saturday evening, December 
24, in the town hall. On Christmas Day the 
Sunday - schoo] Christmas concert occupied 
the usual morning hour in the Unitarian 
church. On this occasion was sung a Christ- 
mas hymn composed by a member of the 
congregation. 


Presque Isle, Me.—Rev. Edward H. 
Brenan: This is the farthest north of any 
Unitarian church in the East, or, perhaps, 
on the continent, with the single exception 
of Seattle, Wash. With the thermometer 
fifteen degrees below zero, and a strong wind 
blowing at eleven o’clock Sunday morning, 
one would think the prospects for a good 
congregation were slight. Yet the faithful 
few are as regular as the clock, even with 
eight feet of snow to shovel, as we had once 
last winter. Monday evening, December 26, 
‘*A True Christmas’’ was given by the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school, after which the 
gifts that Santa had left were distributed. 
January 3 the third of the monthly suppers 
given by the Ladies’ Alliance was held in 
the vestry, and a neat sum realized. The 
vestry has been lately repapered and fitted 
with electric lights, making a very pleasant 
room for social affairs. Though we often 
feel lonely and isolated, being forty miles 
from the nearest church and one hundred and 
eighty-five from the next (Bangor), we are 
striving to keep in touch with the liberal 
world. The parish, through Mr. Brenan’s 
first year, has shown health, if we have not 
increased greatly in numbers. 


Springfield, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman: The Sunday evening 
course of lectures upon ‘‘The Faiths of Four 
Sceptics,— Montaigne, Voltaire, Thomas 
Paine, and Percy B. Shelley,’’ given by the 
pastor, has been very well attended. The 
three Christmas services were especially in- 
teresting,—the morming one at 10.30, with 
a Christmas sermon which took this year an 
original form, and was published in full in 
the Republican on the 26th. The Sunday- 
school carol service followed the morning 
service, with a Christmas story for the chil- 
dren, and at 7.30 P,M. the regular evening 
service. A Christmas tree and party fol- 
lowed these services on Monday evening, for 
the children. The Springfield Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance has an especially inter- 
esting programme arranged for the winter. 
This subject is ‘‘Education’’; and many of 
the school-teachers -in the city have been 
willing to contribute valuable papers on edu- 
cational topics, —papers which tend to bring 
the mothers and teachers more into sympa- 
thy. An interesting paper was given by Mr. 
Thomas Balliett, superintendent of schools, 
upon | ‘Some Aspects of Religious Educa- 
tion.’’ The meetings to which gentlemen are 
invited are an interesting feature of the Alli- 
ance, giving us a kind of Unitarian Club. 
At the next of these meetings the city libra- 
rian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, will speak. 


Sturgis, Mich.—The work here, under 
Rev. Francis P. Daniels, is encouraging. 
The place is small, and the Unitarians are 
few; but the will to minister is opening for 
this young man a way. Mr. Sprague recently 
delivered-in the Opera House, for the benefit 
of the Sturgis society, his lecture on ‘‘A 
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Man’s a Man for a’ That’’; and a large 
audience netted a goodly sum toward the 
support of services. 


Mts. Sarah E. Miltenberger. 


As the hours of the old year were passing 
into the new, her spirit entered into the light 
and joy and peace of heaven. To her it was 
the going from a darkened room into the 
morning, ‘‘where those angel faces smile, 
which she had loved long since, and lost 
awhile. ’” 

Although a resident of Baltimore during a 
long life, there are yet many old friends in 
Boston and vicinity who had a warm place 
in their hearts for Sarah Williams, and to 
whom the news of her death will come as a 
personal sorrow. In Baltimore, where she 
was widely known and loved, her noble nat- 
ure, her inspiring presence, her cheerful, 
large-hearted spirit will be- greatly missed. 
Devoted in her home to a degree that made 
it a joy to all who entered ‘it, she was yet 
in touch with multitudes of people who be- 
came known to her more or less through the 
large medical practice of her husband, who 
for years has been one of the leaders in his 
profession there. In her church, thraugh its 
varied ministries, she was a devoted and a 
loyal Unitarian, and through long years 
stood by her colors in a community where 
the liberal faith was barely recognized. This 
loyalty was nothing less than a consecration 
of her soul to the realities of the spiritual 
life and to the inspiring beliefs of her 
simple, rational faith. Its fruit was shown 
in the stress and strain of suffering and 
blindness and the culminating afflictions of 
her later years. What a gentle teacher and 
exemplar she was of the higher life, in her 
serenity, her cheerfulness, her tender care for 
others, during these years when she sat witb 
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folded hands in darkness, ever patient and 
trustful, waiting and listening, like the blind 
spinner, — 


**To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
‘Thou poor blind spinner, work is done!’ ’’ 


W. H. R. 


Frank Percival Smedley. 


The recent death of Rev. Frank Percival 
Smedley, a young English minister of our 
Unitarian fellowship in San Francisco, re- 
moves from our ranks an amiable and con- 
secrated spirit, under circumstances which 
awaken sincere sympathy and sorrow. 

Mr. Smedley was trained for ministerial 
work in one of the English missionary col- 
leges, and was for a time active among the 
poor in one of the great English cities. His 
health gave way, threatened with tubercu- 
losis. With tender consideration, our Brit- 
ish brethren sent him on a winter vacation to 
Egypt. He then came to California, and 
pursued his studies at the Leland Stanford 
University. Two years ago he felt himself 
equal to a modest pastorate, and was or- 
dained at the Unitarian Conference at Port- 
land, Ore. An opening for him was found 
at Santa Maria, a pretty town in Santa Bar- 
bara County, where he labored earnestly, and 
where all bore testimony to his high charac- 
ter. After a year’s service he returned to 
San Francisco in a greatly shattered condi- 
tion. Everything was done for his comfort. 
When his strength was in some degree re- 
turned, he went to Visalia, and endeavored 
to shepherd the little flock there; but it was 
evident that he had overrated his physical 
ability. A few weeks found him back again 
among his San Francisco friends. His one 
prayer now was to return to England, and die 
among his own people. A passage on a ves- 
sel returning to England was accordingly ar- 
ranged for him. But, when the captain saw 
his would-be passenger, he declined to take 
aboard on the long sea voyage one who could 
not possibly survive till its end. 

Deeply disappointed, the poor young min- 
ister returned to his sick-room, and a fort- 
night later found release. The memorial ser- 
vice at the Second Unitarian Church was 
simple and touching. Dr. Stebbins offered 
a singularly beautiful prayer, and fitting re- 
marks were made by Rev. Mr. Wells. It 
will be a solace to his English friends to 
know that their young /vofégé found appre- 
ciative and kind hearts in this New World 
to continue their own works of love in his 
behalf. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Stephen A. Howe. 


Stephen A. Howe died November 29 in 
New Haven, Conn. He was born in Marl- 
boro, Mass., and was the son of Elbridge 
Howe, a well-known builder of that place. 
He was a member of the regimental band of 
the Thirteenth Massachusetts Volunteers dur- 
ing the Civil War, after which he went into 
the dry-goods business with John S. Stetson. 
The firm removed to New Haven, Conn. ; 
and Mr. Howe conducted the business alone, 
under the old name, and it became one of the 
largest department stores in the city. 

Mr. Howe was president of the New 
Haven Retail Merchants’ Association, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
of several fraternal orders. He was greatly 
beloved by his employees and the entire com- 
munity. 

Though a lifelong Unitarian, he was a most 
active and earnest member of the official 
board of the First Universalist Society of 
New Haven. The funeral was held in the 
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Universalist church. The stores of the city 
were closed; and delegations from the Board 
of Trade, fraternal orders, employees, filled 
the church to its utmost capacity. The ser- 
vices were cenducted by Rev. W. F. Dick- 
erman, pastor of the church. Rarely has 
such a demonstration of regard been seen 
in this city. The remains were taken to 
Marlboro, Mass. ; and the interment services 
were conducted by the resident Unitarian 
minister, Edward F. Hayward. 


Ww. F. D. 


Cemperance. 


Precisely how the Liquor Company System 
in Norway operates may be indicated by a 
single illustration. Bergen is a city of fifty- 
four thousand inhabitants, with a great fish- 
ing business and a considerable foreign trade. 
If to the commerce of Portland, Me., we 
should add the fisheries of Gloucester, Mass., 
the social conditions along the docks of 
Bergen would be about represented. In an 
American town of this ‘character we should 
have either licensed saloons up to the legal 
limit of number, with every possible solici- 
tation to drink and every kind of disorder, 
or else we should have an attempt at pro- 
hibition, with the brazen defiance of law and 
the fiery adulterations of liquor which are 
to be found along the wharves of Portland. 
In Bergen there are nine saloons and four 
wholesale depots. The company has a capi- 
tal of $20,000, in four hundred shares, held 
by two hundred and thirty-seven stock- 
holders. Among these are many of the lead- 
ing citizens, bankers, consuls, teachers, a 
Member of Parliament, and ten women. It 
is not only a part of public spirit to take 
stock in the company, but the shareholder 
has also some part in determining to what 
form of charity the profits shall go. The 
Bergen Company happens to be among the 
most limited in its scope of operations. It 
deals with the distilled liquor business 
only, and it makes no attempt to provide 
in its saloons any element of sociability or 
agreeableness. When one enters a company 
retail shop in Bergen, he finds it a place 
of the most cheerless and repellent charac- 
ter. There are no tables or chairs or en- 
couragements for idlers, but simply coun- 
ters provided with the small glasses of the 
company, measured, like an apothecary’s, 
for the exact dose. A customer enters, 
drinks his thimbleful, as if of medicine, and 
at once withdraws. Instead of solicitation, 
there is the barest permission. ‘The business 
is conducted, as it were, under protest; and 
nothing but the most resolute determination 
to drink—a determination which no prohibi- 
tory law would be able to frustrate—seems 
likely to draw One into these inhospitable dis- 
pensaries. On the walls are various deterrent 
notices, like the following: ‘‘No Credit, ’’ 
‘*No Loafing,’’ ‘‘No Disorderly Conduct, ’’ 
‘*No Sale to an Intoxicated Person.’’ The 
regulations set forth that it is the duty of the 
superintendent not to encourage, but to 
check, excessive drinking. No liquor can be 
sold to minors. The saloons are open from 
eight to twelve in the morning and from 
half-past one to seven in the afternoon. On 
Sundays and holidays they close at 1 P.M. 
That is to say, the sale stops just when an 
American bar begins its best business; and 
the prohibition, which could not be obtained 
outright, is obtained for every evening and 
every non-working-day. Except at these 
stores, it is practically impossible to buy a 
drink of spirits in Bergen. A traveller stay- 
ing at the leading hotel, and wishing to fill 
his flask for the exigencies of a long journey, 
must go! a half-mile to the company’s whole- 
sale dépot, and must then buy not less than 
a half-bottle of brandy.—/ G. Peabody, in 
the Forum. 
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_ Pleasantrices. 


Mother (drilling Teddy for his first party) : 
‘*And now, darling, what is a greedy boy?’’ 
Teddy: ‘‘A boy who wants everything I 
want. ’’— 7ruth. 


The reported question of a man in Wash- 
ington soon after Dewey’s victory was, ‘‘How 
did the Philippians fall into such gross sav- 
agery that Paul wrote his Epistle to them?’’ 


Miss Josephine Kipling, the eldest child 
of Rudyard Kipling, was whipped for telling 
a fib, and went to bed, sobbing rebelliously : 
‘‘T think it’s real mean, so there! My pa 
writes great big whoppers, and everybody 
thinks they’re lovely; while I just told a 
tiny little story, and gets whipped and sent 
to bed!’’—Methodist Churchman. 


From the Bank.—When Flynn heard that 
Mr. Smith was afflicted with softening of the 
brain, he thought it a great disgrace; and, 
when he was told he might have the same 
trouble himself some day, he brought down 
his hand with emphasis on ‘the marhle coun- 
ter, and said, ‘‘I want you to understand 
that my head is just as,solid as that slab!’’ 


.A servant, who lives in a Unitarian fam- 
ily, is quite fond of the young minister, 
who is a frequent visitor. One day, while 
preparing dinner, she gave some extra care to 
the preparation of a dish™ins his honor. 
Some one said to her, ‘‘Mary, you*mustn’t 
make it too nice, or you will spoil the young 
man.’’ ‘‘Shure, ma’am, there’s nothing too 
nice to spoil the minister !’’ 


Julia Marlowe received:from Rudyard Kip- 
ling, as a Christmas present, a copy of his 
latest book, ‘‘The Day’s Work,’’ with this 
verse in autograph on the fly-leaf :— 


‘*When skies are gray instead of blue, 
With clouds that come to dishearten, 
When things go wrong, as they sometimes 
do, 
In life’s little kindergarten, 
I beg you, my child, don’t weep and wail, 
And don't, don’t take to tippling; 
But cheer your soul with a little tale 
By Neighbor Rudyard Kipling. ’’ 


An Irishwoman in W. was once asked 
where she lived. ‘‘I live,’’ said she, ‘‘cor- 
ner Grove and Willer, No. 100.’’ ‘‘Is it 
too Grove Street or 100 Willow Street?’’ ‘‘I 
dunno: it’s just 100, with a ’lectric light in 
front of the door.’’ 

This woman was once cleaning silver; 
and, picking up some coffee-spoons, she 
asked, ‘‘And what do those things be doon?’’ 
On being told they were coffee-spoons, to 
use with small cups, she remarked, in a tone 
from which all concealment of disgust had 
been removed: ‘‘I know a lady, and she do 
have finger-bowls. Humph!’’ 


A triple-barrelled case of heterophemy 
occurred not long ago at a meeting of the 
licensing sessions in an English city. The 
chairman, discussing the law requiring dona 
fide travellers to go a Certain distance 
before being entitled to liquid refreshment, 


referred to it as being ‘‘three miles as the] 


” 


flow cries. A superior person hastily rose 
to correct his worship, but could get no 
nearer than, ‘‘Your Worship means ‘as the 
fly crows,’ or, rather,’’ he added hastily, 
772 No one was rash 
enough to make a further attempt, and the 
magistrates went on with their efforts in 
behalf of sobriety. 
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